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DICK LACEYS CHOICE. 





BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 





‘Perhaps you would like to see 
something in screens, sir,’’ suggested 
the obliging salesman, seeing that 
none of the articles he had yet shown 
seemed to strike Dick’s fancy. ‘If 
you will step this way, we have a very 
handsome one here that was painted 
for a special order. We could have 
it duplicated for you.” 

Unwrapping the paper cover, the 
clerk displayed a screen that called 
an involuntary expression of admira- 
tion to Dick’s lips. One side was of 
old-gold satin, with graceful trailing 
vines of Virginia-creeper, the crim- 
son frost-kissed leaves and purple 
berries straying over the background 
in luxuriant profusion. The reverse 
was of a dark wine-color, which ad- 
mirably set off the branch of snowy 
dogwood which the artist had depicted 
there. 

“That's the very thing,” exclaimed 
Dick, eagerly. 

‘« Well, we will give you the artist’s 
address,” said the clerk, ‘“‘and mount 
the screen when finished.”’ And he 
rapidly penciled an address as he 
spoke. 

Dick found that the street to which 
he had been directed was in the 
poorer part of the city, narrow and 

ICK LACEY looked completely bewildered { dirty, lined on either side with tall tenement- 
D and confused. He was standing before a} houses, teeming with occupants of every nation- 
counter covered with dainty and costly ; ality. 
trifles of bric-d-brac, and each additional article’ He paused at the number indicated, and asked 
that the clerk presented for his inspection only $a small urchin lounging at the door where he 
added to his perplexity. ; should find Miss May Stevenson. 

He was trying to choose a wedding-present for: ‘The one that paints things?” asked the boy. 
his favorite sister, and he mentally anathematized ‘ Then, as Dick assented, he went on: “‘ You must 
his folly in undertaking such a task without the ; go up them stairs till you can’t go no farther ; 
assistance and advice of some lady. >and ske lives in the cack room.” 
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CHOICE. 


Up flight after flight of the dark stairs 3 Dick mention the mercenary part of the transaction 


went, wondering much, as he caught glimpses ; 


Alas! rich and prosperous, as he had always 
been, he little knew to what poverty is driven. 


He tapped lightly at the door of the room, and } 


a clear voice answered him, and bade him enter. 


; to this beautiful girl; but his habit of exactitude 
through half-open doors, how anyone with an } 
artistic soul could live amid such surrounding. . 


in business-matters prevailed, and he said, after 
a momentary hesitation : 

“And the price ?”’ 

‘* Fifty dollars,’ she answered, promptly. 

Dick looked a little aghast, for an instant. 
This was what Palmer Brothers’ clerk had 


For a moment, he was so startled by what he; named as an equivalent for the screen, mounted 


saw, that his self-possession failed him, and he 


stood with his hat in his hand, flushing like an 


awkward school-boy. 


He had, not unnaturally, expected to see $ the time is limited.” 


Drnrnen 


and all! 

said : 
“Talent must be paid for, sir; and, besides, 

And she flashed, as Dick 


The girl observed his hesitation, and 


someone whose personal appearance would, in ; fancied, a scornful look upon him, that made 
a greater or less degree, correspond to her sur- ; him feel altogether a mercenary wretch—which 


rounding. What he did see was a young lady, 





indeed, but with such a lovely face that he 
involuntarily paused in admiration. She looked 
wound, with just a shade of embarrassment on 
her lovely features, as she saw that her visitor 
was a stranger and one of the opposite sex. 

‘‘ Excuse me,”’ began Dick, as she waited for 3 
him to make his errand known, ‘I was directed 
here by Palmer Brothers. I would like a screen, ; 
which I saw at their rooms, duplicated. Can you 
paint me one—say, by this day week? It is for $ g 
a wedding-gift.” 

‘‘Certainly,”’ 


who sat painting before an easel, plainly attired | 


said the young lady, in a most 
way. And, taking a piece of paper, : 
down the order. ‘It shall be ready 
for you punctually.” 

Dick felt as if it were a sort of profanation to 


businesslike 
she jotted 


he was very far from being. 

‘“‘Oh, certainly,” he cried, and stammered an 
apology and beat a hasty retreat, promising to 
return in a week’s time, to pay for the screen, 
before having it sent to be framed. 

“Very well,” said the girl, rather curtly; 
‘*the screen shall be ready.” 

Many times, during the next week, Dick’s 
thoughts strayed to the top floor of that dingy 
tenement. He longed for the time to come 
when he could call for the screen and again see 
the lovely face which had haunted his sleeping 
and waking thought. Much to his disappoint- 
ment, when he did call, the fair artist was not 
there; but a neighbor handed him the screen, 
and received the envelope in which he had 
enclosed the check. 

The screen was unanimously pronounced to be 


~ one of the handsomest of the numerous and 


beautiful wedding-presents, and Dick was more 
than satisfied with his choice of a gift. 

That summer, he received a cordial invitation 
from his sister to visit her, in her new home; 
and he gladly left the heat of the city for a 
month’s sojourn in the country. 

‘““I’m so delighted to see you,’’ exclaimed his 
sister, the night of his arrival, as they sat on 
the low broad porch which commanded a view 
of the moonlit lawn, the woods in the near 
distance, and the little stream that brawled and 
sparkled from out of it. 

‘¢‘ Dick,’”’ she said, ‘‘I have made a match for 
you, and you'll break my heart if you disappoint 
me.” 

‘Who is the lady?’’ asked Dick, indifferently, 
knocking the ashes from his cigar. For the 


; remembrance of the artist’s lovely face made all 


other women uninteresting to him. 

“Tt is Miss Emma Marston,” 
sister. ‘She is beautiful, accomplished, and 
very wealthy—quite an heiress, in fact. She 
is going to visit in this neighborhood, and I will 


answered his 
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introduce you to her at the first opportunity. } morning, Dick happened to be of the same mind. 
Then I leave it tc you, my handsome brother, } Sometimes, he persuaded her even to enter his 
to find the way into her good-grace.”’ 3 boat. Sometimes, they rowed playful races 

Dick returned no answer to his sister, but ; against each other. It is astonishing how soon 
looked bored; and so the latter did not press 3 two persons, under such circumstances, espe- 
the matter further. § cially if both are young, become intimate. On 

Early the next morning, he took his way ; Dick’s part, in fact, these meetings soon ended in 
across the lawn to the woodland-brook, which ; love. Yes, he was in love, and becoming daily 
he followed until it emptied itself into a reedy- ; more entangled in the meshes of the fatal net. 
lined little river beyond. Here he found the “This is our last row,” said Miss Stevenson, 
boat-house belonging to his sister, and was soon } one morning, as Dick was securing the boat. 
afloat in the light skiff she had told him about. “Our last row?’’ he demanded. ‘“ Why?” 


” 


lounged away the morning in a perfect Lotus- 
eating mood. Suddenly he saw, just ahead, 
a tiny rowboat, propelled by vigorous strokes, 
glide up to the bank. 

The occupant of the boat was a young lady, 
whose face was shaded by a broad sun-hat; 
and, as the boat touched the bank, she sprang 
out and secured it with an ease that showed 
she was quite used to her employment. 

“Can I assist you?” asked Dick, sending 
his craft forward with a pull or two. ‘Light 
as your skiff is, it is too heavy for you to 
drag up the bank alone.” 

He involuntarily uttered an exclamation of 
surprise: for it was Miss Stevenson’s face 
he beheld under the 
broad hat. 

The recognition was 
mutual. Was it only 
the flush of exercise 
or a real bona-fide 
blush that illumined 
her face? Dick 
would have given a 
good deal to know. 

They dvifted, very 
soon, into quite fa- 
mniliar chat; for, as 
Dick said: ‘Why, 
we are old acquaint- 
ances, you know.” 
He escorted her for 
some distance along 
the river-bank, only 
to leave her reluct- 
antly when she’ per- 
emptorily forbade 
him to come further. 

But, as she had let 
out the fact that a 
row on the river was 
one of her daily 
amusements, it came 


answered. ‘ Our pleasant summer acquaintance 
must come to an end.” 
Dick said nothing until they had ascended 
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Rowing awhile, and then stopping to read, he } ‘‘Because I am going away to-morrow,” she 
5 
3 
; 
$ the bank, when she sat down and began to 
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arrange some flowers which 
she had plucked down the 
river. Then he took a seat 
beside her. 

“It must not, it cannot, 
be,’ he cried. He had de- 
termined to conceal his love 
till he vould feel sure it was 
returned; but this unex- 
pected news forced it from 
him, at all risk. ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Stevenson! my dear May: 
you must know, you must 
have seen, how I love you. 
I cannot live without you. 
Going away, and you speak 
of it so coolly.”” But, if she 
had spoken coolly, she was 
not looking it or acting it 
now. She was, in fact, more 
embarrassed than Dick. Her 
eyes were fixed on her flow- 
ers, which she was pretend- 
ing to arrange: though her 
fingers trembled, so that some 
of them fell finally into her 
lap. ‘This little incident en- 





couraged Dick; and he went on, more passion-; ‘It is too late,” answered Dick, stubbornly. 
ately than ever: ‘Can’t you,” he said, “‘give} ‘What do you mean?” cried his sister, in 
me a word of hope, that, some day, I may win } alarm. 

your love in return?” } There was nothing to do but to confess the truth; 


He read his answer in the blushing face that } and so Dick, in a few words, told the story of his 
was raised to his for a moment; and he held ; love. His sister was amazed, indignant, disap- 
her to his heart in a long embrace. : pointed, and she did not take any pains to hide 

‘Are you sure you love me?” she asked, pres- 3 her feeling. She won a reluctant promise from 
ently. ‘Are you certain you can continue to love ; Dick, however, to escort her to Mrs. Larchmont’s 
a penniless teacher who gives drawing-lessons to ; reception that evening, hoping that the superior 
little girls, and has no money or friends ?”’ } beauty whom she knew was to be there might win 

‘‘You are the queen among all others to me, } his heart away from ‘the little adventuress,” as 
my peerless one,” answered Dick. And he 3 she mentally styled Miss Stevenson. 
looked what he said: and so she was content. ‘‘Allow me to introduce you to Miss Marston,” 

Dick went home, wondering how he should break 3 she said, shortly after they had entered the 
the news of his engagement to his sister: for he } superb rooms at the Larchmonts’. ‘I saw her 
had said nothing of the renewal of his acquaint- go into the conservatory, just now.” 


ance with the young artist; and he knew there ‘Oh, very well, since you will have it,’’ said 
would be a scene, for his sister was ambitious for ; Dick, with a shrug. And he added to himself: 
him, to say nothing of her pet project. ‘* What a confounded bore!” 


‘Dick, you are to meet her at last,” cried his} He followed his sister into the conservatory. 
sister, triumphantly, waving an invitation at; A lady, dressed in a costume of the latest Paris- 





him as he entered the room. ian style, a masterpiece of Worth, who had been 
«“‘ Meet whom?’ asked Dick. looking at some orchids, turned, drawing aside 
‘«« Why, Miss Marston, of course,” returned his ; her clinging white silk that fell in rich folds 
sister. about her graceful form. 


“‘Confound Miss Marston,” retorted Dick. ;  Dick’s heart gave a throb of delight, as he 
‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” said his glanced at the lovely face. 

sister. ‘‘On the contrary, you must do your ; **What does this mean?’ he cried, in bewil- 

best to win her.” | iene, as they were left alone together, his 
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sister having quietly slipped away. 
she call you Miss Marston ?”’ 

“Dick, will you forgive me?” murmured the 
other, hiding her face upon his shoulder. 
««T have deceived you shamefully. Miss Steven- 
son had gone out on an errand, the day you 
went to her with your order for the screen. 
I thought I could take your order as well as she 
could, so I did not correct your natural mistake. 
She is a dear little thing, who has a hard 
time to get along: her health is so feeble. She 
is too proud to let me help her in any other way 
than by taking lessons from her; and the magni- 
ficent sum I charged you, which you thought so 
much,” with a mischievous look, ‘ was a perfect 
Godsend to her: for it enabled her to spend a 
month at the seashore, which was just what she 
needed. I ought to have told you who I was, 
when you renewed the acquaintance; but the 
temptation to see whether I was loved for my 
money or myself was too great. Will you 
forgive me?’’ 


“ Why did 





‘Forgive you?” cried Dick. ‘I would for- 
give you anything, except not loving me, my 
darling. Since you say you love me, I don’t 
care whether you are Miss Stevenson or Miss 
Marston.” 

“And you won’t say ‘confound her’—-I mean 
the latter—any more? For I heard you say it,” 
archly, with a tap of the fan, ‘‘as your sister 
brought you in.” 

For answer, as nobody was looking, Dick drew 
her to him and kissed her. ‘You saucy thing,’” 
he said, “‘you must pay tax for that.’’ And, 
somehow, she did not seem to object to the tax. 

You can imagine Mrs. Tresevant’s bewilder- 
ment and delighted surprise when she found 
that Dick’s choice and her own were really the 
same, and the bit of romance in the story only 
added to her satisfaction. 

“Remember, you were my choice as well as 
Dick’s,” she exclaimed, as she greeted, with 
a sisterly kiss, the blushing girl, who clung 
shyly to Dick’s arm as he told the story. 





‘‘MY THOUGHTS ARE ALL OF THEE.’’ 





BY 


AGNES L. 


PRATT. 


WHEN morning tints the mountains 
And sky with rosy red ; 
When happy birds sing carols 
Through morning-sky o’erhead ; 
When flowers ope their petals, 
To grect the bird and bee, 
And nature wakes in beauty, 
My thoughts are all of thee. 


When winter robs the branches 
Of all their verdant leaves ; 
When o’er the dying flowers 
The wind of autumn grieves ; 
When from the lonely garden 
Take flight the bird and bee ; 
When nature weeps in sadness, 
My thoughts are all of thee. 





Though friends and fortune bless thee, 
And flowers strew thy way ; 
When joy and love make living 
One long glad summer day ; 
Though ’mong thy favored circle 
No place is left for me ; 
When life is full of beauty, 
My thoughts are all of thee. 


Though friends and fortune fail thee 
And dark misfortunes come ; 
Though love and joy prove traitors 
And sorrow shades thy home ; 
Though all who once have loved thee 
Far from thy presence flee, 
Remember then and always, 
My thoughts are all of thee. 





THE HAND DIVINE. 





BY SAMUEL 


K. COWAN. 





Tne dewdrop falls upon the flower ; 
A hand we cannot see 

Closes, in ev'ry twilight hour, 
The rose-leaves lovingly. 


And ev’ry rosebud slumb’ ring there, 
By fondling breezes fanned, 
Breathes fragrance from its heart--a prayer— 





As though to bless that hand, 
Vou. XCI.—28. 


There is a Hand that tenderly 
Touches these hearts of ours ; 
Fond, like the hand we cannot see 
That opes and fold the flowers. 


The unseen hand, the Hand Divine, 
It comes with peace go blest ; 

And gently, like some mystic sign, 
It soothes our griefs to rest. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





THE scene was the marine station at Viareggio, ‘“‘T only see four.” 
in Italy, one of the pleasantest watering-places “Look further out—no, to the right: Gor- 
to be found along the entire length of the lovely } gona is plainly visible—that always portends a 
Mediterranean shore. tempest.” 
A dozen or so cannon, lodged under the sheds}; ‘‘ Anyway, it won’t come before sometime in 
scattered about in front of the guard-house, $ the night.” 
looked like a convocation of sea-monsters, ready ‘‘T’m not so sure of that.’ 
to plunge into the water at the first cause for; ‘Why, the sky is perfectly clear—and how 
alarm. To the left, stretched a great sweep of? beautiful the hills look in the glow!’ Carlo 
pine-forest. On the sands, to the right, beyond 3 said. ‘Upon my word, these Carrara Moun- 
the ship-canal and mole, were visible the casino 3 tains are the loveliest I ever saw—the only ones 
and bathing-establishments. The town itself? of their height that are not prosaic at noonday— 
filled up the middle distance, lying for the most } their tops look as white as the Alps.”’ 
part snugly aloof from the shore. The beautiful “On account of the marble,” rejoined Crespi, 
Carrara Mountains closed in the background, } sententiously. ‘‘I only wish I owned them. 
miles and miles away. I'd soon batter the whole range down, from base 
The purple sea glowed in the afternoon sun, } to summit.’ 
with several miniature islands gleaming afar, 3 ‘You prosaic monster! You're always think- 
like ships moored to-guard the harbor-entrance ; } ing about making money,” laughed his friend. 
and the steep bluffs, leagues off, which locked in ‘And you of spending it, in spite of your 
the Bay of Spezzia, showed as plainly in the : romance, which is a good deal worse,” retorted 
indescribable clearness and purity of the Italian } the commandant. 
atmosphere as if a few minutes’ vigorous rowing “T don’t agree with you. Romance can 
would bring one to their very base. understand scattering gold, but knows nothing 
Carlo Strozzi and the commandant of the port $ about hoarding it.” 
were seated on a gun-carriage, so close that their ‘Your fine-drawn theories are very pretty,” 
elbows almost touched. But the handsome 3 growled his friend. ‘ But you would have shown 
young naval officer had apparently forgotten his 3 more sense if you had thought enough about 
companion’s presence, in the absorption of his; money to push your advantages to some purpose 
own reflections. His shrewd-looking middle- } with the heiress.” 
aged companion was evidently somewhat curious} ‘‘ My advantages? Pray, what are they?” 
in regard to their nature, as he betrayed by ‘Oh, you know them well enough. ‘Tthey’re 
occasional sideglances out of his keen eyes. not so very numerous, either: You are hand- 
All at once, Strozzi gave himself a little impa- 3 some, you’ve a tongue as smooth as the original 
tient shake, as if glad to get away from his own 3 serpent’s, and you own a fine old name. Prin- 
fancies, and said, in the tone of a man speaking} cess! That title is awfully tempting to any 
just for the sake of talk: woman, especially to an American one.”’ 
‘‘We shall have a magnificent sunset.” ‘‘The English title ‘my lady’ is more so.” 
‘‘T dare say,”’ returned Crespi, puffing forth a ‘‘Hum!’’ ejaculated Crespi, doubtfully. Then 
cloud of smoke from his pipe; ‘but, all the same, } he added, after an instant’s hesitation: “ But 
that sky means mischief.” that Shalfanti is only a baronet—” 
“T can’t perceive where you discover any “At the head of the heap, though,” inter- 
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sign of such intention, you old cynic,’’ said } rupted Strozzi. ‘‘The baronetcy goes back to 
Carlo, after a hasty glance about the horizon; James the First. And he is one of the richest 
‘‘you are always suspecting everybody and $ men in England.” 

everything of something diabolical.” ‘But a stupid bore—an ass—’’ 

‘And am usually right,” rejoined Crespi, ‘«‘ An ass, then, with gilded ears,’’ said Carlo, 
with a dry chuckle. “I’m so in this case, at} laughing. ‘ And, mark you, I’m by no means 
least, I'll lay you any wager.’ Whenever you } certain that he’s an ass at all Anyway, his 
can distinguish five islands—” name is Chalfant.”’ 
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“‘Oh, those confounded English cognomens! toria Colonna—that she was a modern Corinne— 
How is a Christian tongue ever to pronounce 3 they raved of her beauty. But what else you say 
them? Unless, like you, one has spent a good? is nonsense. She was so accustomed to adula- 
deal of time in the foggy old island! An ass? 3 tion that she probably thought very little about 
Well, no. He’s clever enough, at all events, it ; me, but was gracicus merely from habit. But, 
appears, to have won Miss Mordaunt and her ; on my part, I confess I was devoted. The fact 
shekels.”’ is, I lost my head. She’s the handsomest and 

“According to your theory, the handle to his ; cleverest girl I ever met, and I fell in love with 
name did that,” said Carlo, ‘That is, if the} her. To me she is Victoria Colonna, Corinne, 
thing is done.”’ everything—”’ 

“Don't split hairs over one’s words,” rejoined ‘* And so, when she came down here this sum- 
Crespi. ‘It’s particularly vulgar in a prince.’’ } mer,” said the other, interrupting him, ‘ you 

«‘Confound you, you’re always sneering !”’ avoided her. At least, you have since Shal— 

** It’s you who sneer at titles. You're a regu-? Chal—oh, hang his name!—appeared on the 
lar—no, an irregular—radical: a communist!’ } scene. That’s logical, I must say.” 

“The effect of being a younger son,” rejoined} ‘Don’t sneer. I avoided her because she had 
Strozzi, gayly. ‘If Giorgio were to die, and give ; let me see plainly'what she thought of men in 
me a show, you'd see what a famous conservative } my position following up heiresses. Into the 
I should make.” ’ bargain, I knew that she and Sir George had 

«You would howl like a wolf at his loss,” said ‘ been intimate in England. I believe she refused 
Crespi. ‘‘ With all your talk, you're as soft- ; him once. But he has persevered, and—and— 
hearted as—I was going to say, a woman—force ; if what I heard last night is true—he has won 
of habit—when there’s not been a heart in the his prize at last.” 
whole sex since the days of Mother Eve.” ‘“‘I’d like to wring his neck!” 

«You don’t believe half the cynical things you ‘‘ Well, here’s an end of the matter,”’ sighed 
say, Crespi; that’s one comfort.” Strozzi.. ‘‘ Now, dear old fellow, let there be no 

“If I believe anything I say, I’m better than { more said on the subject between us. Don’t 
most people,” chuckled the commandant. ‘But $ talk to me in this way again.” 
you can be quite certain I’m serious and truth-} The commandant puffed vigorously at his pipe 
ful when I tell you that I think, in spite of all} for some moments; then he asked, dryly: 
your brains, you’ve made a donkey of yourself, ‘You're not angry with me, at least ?”’ 
where the American is concerned.” “What a question! Haven't I always told 

“‘Perhaps more of one than you are aware,” } you all my secrets? You're the one person to 
returned Carlo, with a bitter laugh. ; whom I have ever talked freely. You know 

“Dio Baccho! Do you mean that you are fond } I inherited a good deal of reticence, with the 
of her?” cried Crespi. ‘‘Then you are worse ; English blood I got from my mother.” 
than I thought, to leave the ground clear, as you ; He laughed a little; then they both smoked in 
have, for that long-legged English baronet to ; silence for a while; and presently the command- 

















win, without even the trouble of a race—”’ 3 ant rose, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
‘‘Miss Mordaunt,”’ said the other, interrupt- ; said : 
ing, “ would only have confounded me with the} ‘I must speak to the coast-guard. I'll be 


ordinary crowd of fortune-seekers that hover } back presently.’ 
about her, like flies about honey, and her opinion «And I’ve an errand into the village,’ Strozzi 
of them I have heard expressed in very plain} replied; and each turned away, without another 


language.” word. 
‘‘ Frightened by a girl’s sharp tongue !”’ If Carlo Strozzi had an errand into the village, 
‘*No. But I could see in just what a position ; he must have forgotten it; for he crossed the 
I should place myself.” . bridge over the canal, which all my readers who 


«You were devoted enough last spring, when $ have been at Viareggio must remember, and 
you met her in Florence,’ grumbled Crespi. } made his way directly toward the beach, walking 
‘« And what’s more, she took to your attentions } as rapidly as if he had some important business 
very kindly. Do you remember that fancy ball,.; on hand, though, fast as he hurried, he could not 
where she appeared with lilies in her hair? ; outrace his gloomy reflections. 

I thought, that night, she was half in love with: Poor Carlo was barely twentysix,; and as 
you.” ; impulsive and romantic asa boy of sixteen, an 

«Yes, I remember it well,” said Strozzi. “It } anomaly no more frequently found, however, 
was a revelation. They cried out that it was Vic- { among young Italians of the present generation 
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than among men of Anglo-Saxon lineage; for} The first days of their meeting had proved 
romance has no race, no country, but exists, 3 only too pleasant to Carlo. Miss Mordaunt was 
thank heaven, everywhere. He belonged to a so fascinating in her graciousness, that he put by 
fine old family, and was a prince, with a his stern resolutions, and indulged himself freely 
lineage centuries old. But the family was; in the pleasure of her society. But he kept his 
nearly ruined, and what money there was } head, and tried to render it plain that he had no 
belonged to his elder brother. Carlo had $ intention of joining her train of adorers, though 
entered the navy, and was now a lieutenant. } his efforts wholly to repress his feelings were 
An illness, contracted on the coast of Japan, had } often much less successful than he could have 
sent him home, with a year’s leave; and, as fate } wished. 
would have it, that very spring had brought Miss He had a second rude wakening, early in 
Mordaunt to Florence. August, for then Sir George Chalfant appeared 
Carlo had fallen in love with her at first sight, § upon the scene, and the gossips proclaimed loudly 
at the ball we have spoken of; fallen in love $ that he had followed Miss Mordaunt thither, and 
with her, just for her beauty and grace—she 3 was likely to be more successful than his suit 
looked so much like a picture by Titian or} had proved in London the year previous. 
Raphael—fallen in love with her, before he even Sir George had now been for a fortnight at 
knew her name or anything whatever about her, } Viareggio. The first week of September had 
and was more annoyed than gratified when he; come. The season was ending. But, during the 
learned that she was a great heiress, with scores } last few days, all the world had decided that the 
of gilded youth at her feet. Then Carlo, soon } baronet’s journey had not been in vain. No 
after, was fortunate enough to save Miss Mor-} engagement was as yet announced. Yet every- 
daunt from a bad accident, one day, when her { body in society, from princes down to their 
horse took fright in the park. After that, as a} hangers-on, was thoroughly convinced that an 
natural result, for a time, they grew to be quite ; engagement existed, and the most knowing or 
good friends: such good friends that he allowed } imaginative stated boldly that the wedding would 
himself to be happy, in his dreams and illusions, } take place at Florence, before the end of October. 
without any thought whatever as to the future. 3 This news had been repeated to Carlo, on the 
An unlucky speech of the lady’s wakened him ; previous evening, as a positive fact, and the 
rudely. In the irritation following the refusal } consequence, so far as he was concerned, had 
of the addresses of a man who, she knew, had 3 been a sleepless night and a miserable morning, 
pursued her merely for the sake of her wealth, which had terminated in his receiving that 
she had, in Carlo’s hearing, expressed herself so > gentle stab from his comrade, the commandant. 
strongly against ‘‘ fortune-hunters,”’ as she called } One’s friends, anxious for one’s welfare, have 
them, that the poor fellow, roused to a sudden 3 usually a happy faculty of touching one’s tender 
consciousness of the interpretation which might } spots more effectually, and wounding them more 
be put upon his own attentions, felt as if he had 3 keenly, than the most malicious enemy could do. 
received an intentional blow full in the face. Strozzi walked on, thinking of all that had 
Agnes Mordaunt was not troubled, after that, ; come and gone; wondering how he was to live 
by any show of devotion on Strozzi’s part. The and bear his burden: a burden which could 
season was near its close, and, when he and she} not be thrown aside in the space of a few 
met, he was simply courteous. If he could avoid } months, as might have been the case with many 
her, he did—not pointedly, he thought, but still; a man. Carlo knew his own nature too well to 
he avoided her. Whether she noticed his defec-} hope for such relief. He must carry his weary 
tion or not, she made no sign. load till it wore out every sweetness from his 
In the summer, he received a temporary ap- 3 latest youth; and, even if it were possible that 
pointment, which obliged him to divide his time } time should heal the wound at his heart, the 
between Viareggio and Spezzia ; and, when he had ; scar and the ache would remain. 
returned to the former place, toward the middle Then he was roused out of his bitter reflection 
of July, he had, to his surprise, found Miss} by meeting Miss Mordaunt face to face, as she 
Mordaunt and her aunt there. She was there, } came strolling along the sands, accompanied by 
too, with a gay party, which had been coasting { her aunt: looking, he thought, more lovely and 
about in the yacht of some potent Russian mag ~ bewitching even than ordinary, more lovely 
nate. But the trip had ended unexpectedly, : even than on that night, at the faney ball, in 
owing to some misfortune which had overtaken } Florence. 
the pretty craft, and all were now on shore, and} He would have bowed and passed on, but 
at the hotel. Mrs. Kingsford stopped to deliver a message she 
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had received for him, in a letter from a mutual 
friend in England, By the time she had fin- 
ished, and he was saying.a few civil words to the 
niece, some acquaintance came up and engaged 
the elder lady in talk, so that, almost whether he 
would or not, he was forced to walk back by 
Miss Mordaunt’s side. 

She had appeared a little cold of late when 
they were thrown together, and this—oh, delight- 
ful inconsistency of men—had hurt Carlo exceed- 
ingly, though he had often wished that she 
would never give him another smile or glance- 
But to-day she greeted him more as she had 
been accustomed to do during those bright spring 
weeks in Florence. 

Carlo found it difficult to talk gay playful 
nothings. He knew that his manner was stiff 
and awkward, but, try as he would, he could not 
change it. 

For a little, Miss Mordaunt did not seem to 
notice that he was either sulky or melancholy. 
She rallied him, without mercy, upon having 
grown such a recluse of late; laughed at his 
excuses of having work and studying to do; and 
made herself indescribably charming and lovely. 
Poor Carlo walked on by her side, all this 
while, and tried to rouse himself into some 
show of spirits. But the very effort only ren- 
dered him morose and irritable, 

“To-night is the last ball at the Establish- 
ment,” Miss Mordaunt said; ‘‘ you are coming ?”’ 

“Tthink not. I—”’ 

“Now, prince, that’s fairly rude,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘My question was equivalent to prom- 
ising you a dance.” 

‘*T—I am very sorry !”’ 

“‘That’s worse yet,” she exclaimed. 
that I would dance with you?” 

“No, no! Of course, you know I did not 
mean that,” he stammered. ‘Sorry that I can't 
come. ‘There is a lot of papers to be looked 
over, and—” 

«Let them wait till to-morrow.” 

‘‘Unfortunately, to-morrow, I must go to 
Spezzia.”’ 

“‘Then leave them to that cross-looking old 
commandant.” 

‘‘But you see, Miss Mordaunt, they are my 
business, not his.’’ 

«All the same, I shall expect you,” she said, 
laughingly, yet evidently speaking in earnest. 
«Everybody will be there. Sir George Chalfant 
is to teach us a new cotillion-figure.”’ 

There was no attempt at laughter, on Strozzi’s 
part, when he answered—he considered this 
mention of the baronet a deliberate and inten- 
tional cruelty: «*I am grieved, indeed, that I 


“« Sorry 








can’t have the pleasure of seeing Miss Mordaunt 
and Sir George lead the cotillion. But it will be 
quite out of the question.” 

The girl gave him a quick glance, and her 
smiles faded. She looked haughty, almost indig- 
nant. She had reason, indeed, for Carlo had no 
idea how rudely his voice sounded. 

“IT would not, for worlds, persuade Signor 
Strozzi to neglect his duties,’”’ she said, coldly. 
Then she began to laugh, her manner showing 
that his refusal was a matter of no moment. 
“Of course, I spoke without thinking, when I 
said I had promised you a dance. It is a thing 
I never do in advance.” 

Carlo only bowed. 

‘“We seem to have outwalked my aunt,’’ Miss 
Mordaunt observed, stopping to look back. 
They stood silent till the two others had nearly 
reached them. Then. Strozzi said, in a low 
voice: 

“IT hope I have not offended you, Miss 
Mordaunt.” 

“Offended? Because you don’t choose to 
come to a ball?’’ returned she, with a provoking 
laugh. 

Then the aunt and her friend came up, and 
Carlo was taking his leave, when Mrs. Kings- 
ford said : 

« Aren’t you going over to the hotel, prince? 
I promise you some tea. You are part English. 
And Miss Mordaunt shall sing you a lovely new 
song she has just learned.” 

‘‘Miss Mordaunt shall sing no further note 
to-day. She is tired to death,” said that young 
lady, with rather more energy than the occasion 
required. 

«And I fear that I must excuse myself, 
madam,”’ Strozzi said, bowing to Mrs. Kingsford. 
“‘T have some matters to attend to for the com- 
mandant.”’ 

Mrs. Kingsford gave him her hand, in friendly 
American fashion. But he only received a 
slight bow, and no glance whatever, from Miss 
Mordaunt, who was talking and laughing gayly 
with some newcomers, as he turned away. 

When Miss Mordaunt and her aunt reached 
the hotel, the young lady announced her inten- 
tion of walking over to the pine-forest. She set 
out in the society of her aunt’s companion, 
accordingly, a quiet elderly lady, who possessed 
thé rare virtue of being able to remain silent 
when conversation was not desirable, and to-day 
Miss Mordaunt frankly told her that she was in 
no mood to speak or be spoken to. 
me to myself,” she said. ‘I’m in one of my 
black moods. I don’t wish to see a human face 
or hear a human voice.” 


‘Just leave 
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Miss Raynor laughed quietly, well accustomed } perhaps a score of yards, rose two greenish-white 
to the spoiled young woman's caprices. But, in} columns; one shaped like an hour-glass, the 
spite of her declaration, Agnes made herself very ; other resembling a huge serpent twisting along 
agreeable, by the time they reached the shade of }in upright spirals, with a mass of foam bursting 
the forest, though she was rather more grave; from the top, which flew far out across the 
than usual. water. Tothe naked eye, the black cloud had 

Strozzi walked over to the pretty little house } appeared almost stationary, owing to the distance. 
which he and the commandant shared together, } But, seen through the glass, the two columns 
and sat down in the gloom of the darkencd were plainly visible, moving forward with great 
salon, a passive prey to his misery. It was well 3 ; ; rapidity, whirling, dancing, spouting forth jets 
on toward sunset before he was roused by the ; of spray, apparently shaping their course with 
entrance of one of the marines, with a telegram 3 the determination of sentient creatures bent on 
for the commandant. destruction. 

“‘TIe must be still at the station. I will take Suddenly the wind quickened, surged up from 
it to him myself,” Strozzi said, starting up, glad ; the open sea with an ominous moan, as if impelled 
; 

3 














of any reason to get away from his own society. } against its will to rush onward, as if to aid the 

It was a walk of nearly half an hour, back to} monsters in their purposed work of ruin; for, 
the portion of the beach where the guard-house } borne by the blast, the twain pressed directly 
stood; and, as Strozzi came out in sight of the $ toward the harbor, with ever-increasing velocity. 
shore, he perceived a crowd gathered on the} One of the marines had brought the command- 
mole and along the sands, all gazing earnestly } ant a second glass, and he was gazing through it 
toward the sea. The west was gorgeous with } ag earnestly as his friend. On the mole, and 
sunset-hues, which dyed the mountains with } along the sands, the crowd gathered thicker. 
marvelous tints, and turned the water near the The excitement grew more intense. For now, 
shore into countless rainbows. But further away § even without exterior aid, the two waterspouts 
the sea looked livid and green. The wind was} were distinctly visible, floating on and on, 
rising. In the distance, so low that it seemed to § dancing, circling about, as if in grim play: then, 
rest upon the very waves, a menacing black cloud } an instant after, pushing with renewed fierceness 
rose like a column, gradually drifting toward } toward the harbor, as though in haste to begin 





the beach. 





Strozzi stopped, in wonder, at the. strange 
spectacle. Then he hurried on to the station. 


Crespi was standing, with several of the gun-} 


their task of ruin and extermination. 

“The wind will bring them in, after all,” 
Crespi exclaimed. 

‘Great heavens! There are fishing-boats out,” 


ners about, gazing through his glass at the men- } Strozzi cried. 


acing cloud. 

«What is that, in the name of all that is mys- 
terious?”’ called Strozzi, as he reached the 
house. , 

«It is a waterspout,’’ returned the com- 
mandant, coolly. ‘If you never saw one, it’s 
worth looking at. I’ve seen bigger ones, on the 
African coast. But this is a huge fellow for 
this latitude. By Jove, there are two! Luckily 
they’re a good way outside the harbor-entrance.”’ 

« Any vessels in sight ?”’ Strozzi inquired. 

’ «No. Some boats in the harbor. But they 
run no risk. The wind is coming up fast. It 
will drive the waterspouts down toward Spezzia.”’ 

«<I never saw one,” Strozzi said. ‘* How do 
you know it’s a waterspout? It looks to me 
merely like a black cloud.” 

“Just give a glance through this,” said the 
commandant. 


wave 


‘‘ All making good speed in-shore—they'll be 
safe enough,’ his companion answered. ‘ Look 
—look! The wind is veering. See, the pair 
turn. They'll drift toward Spezzia now. They'll 
join presently, I think.”’ 

Then there was a brief silence between the 
two men, each gazing fixedly through his glass. 
The marines had gone away, close down to the 
water's edge, and stood staring out across the sea. 

The sun was setting. The fiery clouds still 
blazed in the west, and cast a lurid reflection 
across the sea. But the wind had roused, away 
out in the open, a mass of dark clouds, which 
floated up, up, and filled the background, making 
a pall-like curtain, touched here and there with 
glints of murderous red, against which the 
waterspouts rose, grew, towered swiftly to a 
gigantic height, pushing always on—on! Some- 
times they swung toward the harbor-entrance: 


Strozzi took the marine-glass, and looked $ sometimes they were driven a little southward 
through it. By its powerful aid, the spectral 3 by a sudden opposing gust; nearing each other 
black cloud. showed what it really was. Amidst } at one moment so fast that it seemed as if they 
the darkness, which only obscured a radius of’ were about to unite; then flinging themselves 
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aloof, with an unearthly hissing noise, which 
grew more and more distinct. 

While the officers watched, lost to every sight 
or sound but that of the spectacle before them, 
Agnes Mordaunt and her friend came out of the 
pine-forest, and took the path through the field, 
toward the canal-bridge and the village. Their 
course led them quite near the guard-house. But 
some outlying sheds would have hidden their 
approach, even had either of the men turned his 
head in their direction. 

Attracted by the crowd on the shore below and 
along the mole, the two ladies glanced seaward, 
and caught sight of the waterspouts. At the 
same instant, Miss Mordaunt perceived the com- 
mandant and Strozzi. 

“‘ We will go ask them what it is,” she said. 

They passed the corner of the guard-house. 
But, as they reached the other side, they heard 
Strozzi call : 


‘‘Great heavens! Crespi, there is a boat—a 


sailboat! Look—to the right!’’ 
Miss. Mordaunt paused, and silently warned 
her companion to retreat. But, quickly as she 


herself stepped back, the hawk-eyed commandant 


had caught a glimpse of her, though he gave no 
sign, and she, believing that she had not been 
seen, stood still and listened. 

“A boat, you say ?”’ the commandant exclaimed. 
“‘So there is. And it’s Sir George’s! By Jove 
—he’s asleep, most likely! Well, well, if our 
waterspouts drift much further in that direction, 
the beautiful American will wear no English 
title !”’ 

‘¢ For shame, Crespi,’’ cried Carlo. 
on such a subject. 
loiter there. 
we do?” 

‘‘He’s safe enough now. Look! The wind 
veers again. It is driving the spouts out to sea. 
By Jove, they'll join!” 

In another instant, the two met. 


“ Don’tjest 
The man must be mad, to 
Heavens and earth! What can 


The report 


sounded like distant cannonading. The storm of 
spray, for a few seconds, hid the fatal column ; 


from view. When it cleared, the waterspout 
rocked to and fro, with momentary unsteadiness, 
then pushed toward the edge of the harbor, 
just in the direction where the little sailboat was 
drifting. ; 

‘‘Tf Miss Mordaunt were only with him, now 
would be your chance,”’ cried Crespi. ‘ You 
could row out und save her—if you had time. 
Why, the baronet must be asleep !’’ 

‘“‘He’s a fool, and you're a fiend,’ shouted 
Carlo. “What do you mean by talking so?” 

‘‘T mean that, if the wind don’t change again, 
Sir George will go to glory in about ten minutes.” 


«* You don’t, or you wouldn’t talk like that.” 
groaned Carlo. ‘Is there no way to help him?” 

“They fire a cannon, sometimes, and that 
scatters the spout, as a rule, but—”’ 

Strozzi shouted to the marines, in a voice of 
thunder: ' 

‘Come up here, all of you! Every man to the 
guns! Move quicker than you ever did in your 
lives !”’ 

As the men came running up from the beach, 
Crespi said, in the calmest possible voice: 

‘‘ Think twice, my dear boy !”’ 

“‘Do you want me to be a murderer?’’ cried 
Carlo. ‘Why, I swear to you, that seventy 
times seven devils seem tugging at me. Id 
like to let him drown—I would—I hate him— 
how can I help it?—she loves him. But I— 
I love her. And I'll save him for her sake!” 

The commandant did not speak. He followed 
Strozzi, joined him in assisting the men, and, a 
few seconds after, one of the cannon boomed 
hoarsely out, then another and another; and, 
through the blinding smoke, the two men could 
see the great column writhe back and forth like 
a leviathan in its death-throes, then suddenly 
sink to the usual level. 

The foam rose to the skies. The waves dashed 
up and down. But, even while they looked, the 
commotion ceased; the spray-covered sea shone 
tranquilly in the after-glow of the sunset, and 
the little sailboat still swung to and fro on its 
bosom. 

Strozzi walked back toward the guard-house 
in silence, the commandant accompanying him. 

“Well,” Crespi said, “I suppose you are 
satisfied, gratified by your heroism—a rather 
mistaken one, perhaps !’’ 

‘‘Was it?” asked a clear ringing voice, which 
made Strozzi start, as if it had been a thunder- 
clap; and round from the corner of the guard- 
house Agnes Mordaunt appeared. Both her 
hands were extended. Her eyes were fastened 
on Strozzi’s face, with an expression which dizzied 
his brain till he could neither see nor hear. 

The commandant passed on, and intercepted 
Miss Raynor, as she was following her friend. 

‘Just come down to the shore a moment, 
madam,’’ said he, ‘“‘and I will show you what 
would have happened, if the waterspout had got 
into the harbor.” 

And, before she could collect herself enough 
to refuse, the spinster was hurried away, and 
detained full ten minutes, listening to the com- 
mandant’s explanation, which, between its inex- 
plicable nature and his bad English, made worse 
intentionally for the occasion, was the most per- 
plexing thing Miss Raynor ever heard. 
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The two young people, left alone by the 
guard-house, stood for an instant looking in each 
other’s face. Then Carlo said, slowly : 

“Tam glad he is safe. Glad for your sake.’ 

«And I am glad of what I heard you say, a 
little while ago,” she answered, growing first 
red, then very pale, but looking at him always 
with courageous eyes. ‘Glad for your sake— 
glad for mine!” 

‘Agnes! Miss Mordaunt!” 

He spoke as one dazed. 

Still she stood, smiling, pale, trembling a little, 
but smiling still. 

He gasped for breath, then hurried on: 

“Do you think how that sounds?’’ he cried. 
“Do you mean— 

She half turned away. Her cheeks and fore- 
head were suddenly suffused with a crimson 
blush. But, in that instant, Carlo Strozzi had 
read the truth. 

I fancy neither could have told how or 
when they entered the guard-house. But there 
they were, standing, hand in hand, talking in 





low disconnected sentences, which needed no 
further completeness for their comprehension, 
when Miss Raynor at last managed to interrupt 
the commandant’s flow of eloquence, and hasten 
back to her charge. 

‘‘And you love me? Itis real? It is true?” 
Carlo whispered, as the approaching voices 
warned him that the blissful interview was about 
to be interrupted. 

She only answered by a smile. But he was 
satisfied. And at that instant the commandant’s 
deep bass was heard to say, in a tone of sur- 
prise: 

“Sir George’s boat? Oh, no. Sir George is 
in Pisa to-day. That little sailboat has been 
moored out there all the afternoon. There’s 
nobody on board.” 

And, as the old story goes, they were married, 
and ‘lived happily ever after.’’ “But, beautiful 
as his wife always seems to him, she seems, in 
his memory, most beautiful of. all as he saw her 
on that first evening, at the fancy ball in Flor- 
ence, in the character of the MopERN CoRINNE. 





ONE SUMMER’S EVE. 





BY MINNIE L. 


BAUGH. 





Do you hear it, the splash of the water, 
As it falls from the old mill-race 

On the wheel below 

That will not go, 
Though it scornfully laughs in its face? 
As it drips, drips, drips to its gravelly bed, 
How it soothes and quiets my weary head ! 


“Katy did, Katy didn’t—she didn't !"’ 
What a chorus of shrill tiny notes ! 
How they float and break 
O’er the quiet lake, 
Where lily-blooms lift their white throats, 
To be filled with the dew ere the mgonlight has fled 
Or night stiffens-out on the mountains quite dead ! 





You are silent. Of what are you thinking? 
Of the words that we spoke last May? 
Of days so bright, 
And trouble’s dark night 
Lying hid in the gloom of the way? 
Joy’s pulse beat slow in the year that is dead, 
Though pain stalked away with low-bowed head. 


Though apple-blooms crowned our bright Maytime, 
With their petals as blushing as aye ; 

Though brown leaves fell 

As summer’s soft knell, 
And a snow-goddess saw the year die, 
Pain’s stroke was less keen than in May we had ‘tie 
And joy was not perfect as day-dreams had wrought. 





AS O’ER I TURN 


THE PAGE OF LIFE. 





BY CHARLES 


KIELY SHETTERLY. 





As o’er I turn the page of life, 
Tts lesson to renew, 

I find this first: that, in the strife, 
Be ever kind and true. 


The words are soft and sweet as song— 
The daybreak of the heart ; © 

They lull to rest old hate and wrong, 
And teach the nobler part. 





Be kind, Let not thy words be swords 
Of cruelness or sighs ; 

Like dew, theyre borne unseen, unheard, 
On sunbeams to the skies. 


Be true as sun is to the day, 
As eyes of truth are bright. 
Oh, falter not from duty’s way, 
But dare to do the right! 
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CHAPTER VII. pretty smile to Luigi, “has gone off to dine with 
Lute Correnti had made very good use of his} papa and the members of the congress. It 
opportunities He had kept up all the play of } seems they have been telegraphing for the count 
eye, the low and caressing tone of voice, so native } all the time.’ 
with his race and so efficient in flirtations.; ,She glided so naturally from English speech 
And his flirtations had been legion. In Eng-; into Italian, throwing little pretty glances over 
land, he would have been called a ‘lady-killer.”’ her soup and her filet aux champignons, at the 
But he was no worse than his countrymen are } young man; she chatted and laughed so deli- 
generally, Like all Italians, he considered } cately and so naturally with Cora; she looked so 
women fair game, so long as one was a bachelor, } thoroughbred and so pretty, that, before the 
and religiously believed they were as fond of ; grapes were put on the table. Luigi Correnti had 
a flirtation as he was. But, when he married, : fallen deeply and desperately in love; and, when 
he meant to abandon all this, Yes, and he would ‘ he took up his glass, to clink her glass, in for- 
make a good and tender husband, They all do, ; eign fashion, to their better acquaintance, and 
those Italians, They are the best husbands, ; the tip of her little finger touched his brown 
after the Americans, of all the nations of the; hand, all poor Cora’s chances for becoming 
earth, Cora Brisler would have been lucky, ; Madame la Comtesse Correnti had faded away ; 
could she have gained him. However, some- ; and a new and desperate complication had been 
thing in her repelled the high-bred man. He} added to the twisted threads of this famille 
did not know what it was. He called it, to him- } Primrose, Even Cora saw it, and said in her 
self, ‘‘ American,” and would have gone to his heart, as she saw Luigi’s fine eyes straying 
grave, thinking it a national characteristic, had ; toward Effie: “What an awful flirt Effie Prim- 











not a young demoiselle, at dinner, one day, $ rose has become, over here in Europe.” 

stepped into the salle & manger, and in a soft; What days those which followed, at least for 

gentle voice said: Effie! Ernest Richards lay beneath the hood 
“« How d’ye do, Cora?” of a gondola, his face growing more spiritual 
“Why, Effie! You here?’ exclaimed the } hourly, a traveler between life and death; the 

widow, with a sudden sinking of the heart. beauty, which had always been striking, becom- 
In a few minutes, Luigi Correnti was speaking { ing almost oppressive; while Effie and Mrs 


his own language to the soft-voiced fresh girl, ¢ Manners took turns at fanning him. He seemed 
who made Cora look old and coarse and boun- ; better, in this soft exercise of the gondola; and 
cing. And, from that hour, he was seriously and § they spent many hours accordingly on the water 
irrevocably in love. He had met his fate. He $ Then Luigi, with the kindness of his race, would 
had no thought, this time, of flirtation. come for them, in his own beautiful great gon- 
“Aunt Kitty is upstairs; she said she would 3 dola, which held them all; and Effie would sit, 
not come down to-night,’’ the young girl had $ looking from the Italian, all life and red blood 
remarked, as she turned to Mrs. Brisler and; and full coloring and joy, to the pale silent fig- 
took off her little traveling-hat, revealing the ure stretched on the cushions; a wounded Gola-' 
pretty light hair, ‘‘So I thought I would come } bed, whose eyes sought out hers at every turn. 
down and dine with you.” It gave her a strange agitation, as she learned 
“And where are the others of your party?” } to know, as a woman does, that both these men 
Mrs. Brisler had replied. loved her: loved her so dearly, that neither 
*¢Oh, Ernest has—I mean Mr. Richards—has ; could or would disguise it, in voice or manner; 
gone to his rooms, very tired, He isso delicate,” § and that she loved the one whom she ought not 
said Effie, Luigi noticed a little rosy cloud ; to love, the promised lover of her friend. Her 
stealing up by her left ear as she spoke, and } days passed in a soft delirium. Venice is good 
hated the cavalier Richards instinctively. ‘‘ And 3} enough of itself, alone. But Venice with two 
the count,” here Effie, continuing, bowed with a { such adorateurs ! 
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The two young people, left alone by the 
guard-house, stood for an instant looking in each 
other’s face. Then Carlo said, slowly : 

‘“‘T am glad he is safe. ° Glad for your sake.’’ 

«And I am glad of what I heard you say, a 
little while ago,” she answered, growing first 
red, then very pale, but looking at him always 
“Glad for your sake— 
glad for mine!’ 

‘Agnes! Miss Mordaunt!’’ 

He spoke as one dazed. 

Still she stood, smiling, pale, trembling a little, 
but smiling still. 

He gasped for breath, then hurried on: 

‘“Do you think how that sounds?” he cried. 
“Do you mean—” 

She half turned away. Her cheeks and fore- 
head were suddenly suffused with a crimson 
blush. But, in that instant, Carlo Strozzi had 
read the truth. 

I fancy neither could have told how or 
when they entered the guard-house. But there 
they were, standing, hand in hand, talking in 





low disconnected sentences, which needed no 
further completeness for their comprehension, 
when Miss Raynor at last managed to interrupt 
the commandant’s flow of eloquence, and hasten 
back to her charge. 

‘‘And you love me? Itis real? It is true?” 
Carlo whispered, as the approaching voices 
warned him that the blissful interview was about 
to be interrupted. 

She only answered by a smile. But he was 
satisfied. And at that instant the commandant’s 
deep bass was heard to say, in a tone of sur- 
prise: 

“Sir George’s boat? Oh, no. Sir George is 
in Pisa to-day. That little sailboat has been 
moored out there all the afternoon. There’s 
nobody on board.”’ 

And, as the old story goes, they were married, 
and ‘lived happily ever after.’’ “But, beautiful 
as his wife always seems to him, she seems, in 
his memory, most beautiful of all as he saw her 
on that first evening, at the fancy ball in Flor- 
ence, in the character of the MopERN CoRINNE. 





ONE SUMMER’S EVE. 





BY MINNIE L. 


BAUGH. 





Do you hear it, the splash of the water, 
As it falls from the old mill-race 

On the wheel below 

That will not go, 
Though it scornfully laughs in its face? 
As it drips, drips, drips to its gravelly bed, 
How it soothes and quiets my weary head! 


“Katy did, Katy didn’t—she didn't !"" 
What a chorus of shrill tiny notes ! 
How they float and break 
O’er the quict lake, 
Where lily-blooms lift their white throats, 
To be filled with the dew ere the mgonlight has fled 
Or night stiffens-out on the mountains quite dead ! 





AS O’ER I TURN 


g 


You are silent. Of what are you thinking? 
Of the words that we spoke last May ? 
Of days so bright, 
And trouble’s dark night 
Lying hid in the gloom of the way? 
Joy’s pulse beat slow in the year that is dead, 
Though pain stalked away with low-bowed head. 


Though apple-blooms crowned our bright Maytime, 
With their petals as blushing as aye ; 

Though brown leaves fell 

As summer’s soft knell, 
And a snow-goddess saw the year die, 
Pain’s stroke was less keen than in May we had ON 
And joy was not perfect as day-dreams had wrought. 





THE PAGE OF LIFE. 





BY CHARLES 


KIELY SHETTERLY. 





As o’er I turn the page of life, 
Tts lesson to renew, 

I find this first: that, in the strife, 
Be ever kind and true. 


The words are soft and sweet as song— 
The daybreak of the heart; © 

They lull to rest old hate and wrong, 
And teach the nobler part. 





Be kind, Let not thy words be swords 
Of cruelness or sighs ; 

Like dew, they're borne unseen, unheard, 
On sunbeams to the skies. 


Be true as sun is to the day, 
As eyes of truth are bright. 
Oh, falter not from duty’s way, 
But dare to do the right! 
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BY MES. JOHN SHERWOOD, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘$A TRANSPLANTED ROSE.” 





CONCLUDED FROM 


CHAPTER VII. 

Lute1 Correnti had made very good use of his 
opportunities He had kept up all the play of 
eye, the low and caressing tone of voice, so native 
with his race and so efficient in flirtations. 
And his flirtations had been legion. In Eng- 





PAGE 437, 


pretty smile to Luigi, “has gone off to dine with 
papa and the members of the congress. 
seems they have been telegraphing for the count 
all the time.’ 


It 


.She glided so naturally from English speech 


into Italian, throwing little pretty glances over 


land, he would have been called a ‘lady-killer.” } her soup and her filet aux champignons, at the 
But he was no worse than his countrymen are { young man; she chatted and laughed so deli- 


generally, Like all Italians, he considered } 
women fair game, so long as one was a bachelor, 





cately and so naturally with Cora; 
thoroughbred and so pretty, that, 


she looked so 
before the 


and religiously believed they were as fond of ; grapes were put on the table. Luigi Correnti had 


a flirtation as he was. But, when he married, 
he meant to abandon all this, Yes, and he would ; 
make a good and tender husband, They all do, ‘ 
those Italians: They are the best husbands, $ 
after the Americans, of all the nations of the 
earth, Cora Brisler would have been lucky, 
could she have gained him, However, some- } 
thing in her repelled the high-bred man. He | 
did not know what it was. He called it, to him- ; 
self, ‘‘ American,” and would have gone to his 
grave, thinking it a national characteristic, had ; 
not a young demoiselle, at dinner, one day, 
stepped into the salle & manger, and in a soft 
gentle voice said: 

‘« How d’ye do, Cora?” 

“Why, Effie! You here?’’ exclaimed the 
widow, with a sudden sinking of the heart. 

In a few minutes, Luigi Correnti was speaking 
his own language to the soft-voiced fresh girl, 
who made Cora look old and coarse and boun- 
cing. And, from that hour, he was seriously and 
irrevocably in love. He had met his fate. He 
had no thought, this time, of flirtation, 

“Aunt Kitty is upstairs; she said she would 
not come down to-night,’ the young girl had 
remarked, as she turned to Mrs. Brisler and 
took off her little traveling-hat, revealing the 
pretty light hair, ‘So I thought I would come 
down and dine with you.’ 

“And where are the others of your party?” 
Mrs. Brisler had replied. 

‘Oh, Ernest has—I mean Mr. Richards—has 
gone to his rooms, very tired, He isso delicate,” 
said Effie, Luigi noticed a little rosy cloud 
stealing up by her left ear as she spoke, and 
hated the cavalier Richards instinctively. ‘And 





: 


the count,’’ here Effie, re bowed with a 


« fallen deeply and desperately in love; and, when 


he took up his glass, to clink her glass, in for- 
eign fashion, to their better acquaintance, and 
the tip of her little finger touched his brown 


:hand, all poor Cora’s chances for becoming 


Madame la Comtesse Correnti had faded away ; 
and a new and desperate complication had been 
added to the twisted threads of this famille 
Primrose, Even Cora saw it, and said in her 
heart, as she saw Luigi’s fine eyes straying 
toward Effie: «‘What an awful flirt Effie Prim- 
rose has become, over here in Europe.” 

What days those which followed, at least for 
Effie! Ernest Richards lay beneath the hood 
of a gondola, his face growing more spiritual 
hourly, a traveler between life and death; the 
beauty, which had always been striking, becom- 
ing almost oppressive; while Effie and Mrs 
Manners took turns at fanning him. He seemed 
better, in this soft exercise of the gondola; and 
they spent many hours accordingly on the water 
Then Luigi, with the kindness of his race, would 
come for them, in his own beautiful great gon- 
dola, which held them all; and Effie would sit, 
looking from the Italian, all life and red blood 
and full coloring and joy, to the pale silent fig- 
ure stretched on the cushions ; a wounded Gola- 
bed, whose eyes sought out hers at every turn. 
It gave her a strange agitation, as she learned 
to know, as a woman does, that both these men 
loved her: loved her so dearly, that neither 
could or would disguise it, in voice or manner; 
and that she loved the one whom she ought not 
to love, the promised lover of her friend. Her 
days passed in a soft delirium. Venice is good 
enough of itself, alone. But Venice with two 
such adorateurs | 
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Poor Ernest grew weaker, he thought: he was 3 said it to Aunt Kitty Manners; but, as he said 


going to die, no doubt; and a sort of manly 
resignation redoubled the native charm of his 
manner. 


it to Effie, in his soft-flowing Italian, what a 
voice it was! And what an unspeakable tender- 





It gave an excuse for his tenderness. } ness in the eye, what a warm life-giving and 
The very lingering grasp of his hand seemed } loving grasp, as he took both her hands in his! 
like a farewell; and, on those still waters, under ; Poor Effie! Her soul was balancing between 
those skies which sheltered Desdemona, amid 3 the two loves, as the delicate gondola balanced 


the grandest silence which abides in any human 
city, the low voice of the heart spoke clearly. 
Often, Effie drew her hand out of his, in the 
soft twilight, to find it again recaptured. How 
vague were the lines of duty, at such a moment! 
Then would come music—some voice, some 
melody, wherein had been found the infinity 
of human sadness, the need of tears, and that 
deeper note of consolation: all floated on the 
Grand Canal. 

Meantime, gayly talking and laughing, at the 
prow would sit Luigi: throwing Effie a flower, 
singing her a song to his guitar, creeping up 
with a-cup of cordial for Ernest, charmingly 
filial to Aunt Kitty Manners, whom he always 
wrapped up so well that she went to sleep 
immediately, on the cushions at the other end 
of the gondola. The most picturesque and 
interesting figure of life that ever confronted 
the sad semblance of death, such was Luigi. 

No “banalitées”’ of vulgar adoration came 
from the delicate red lips and retreating beau- 


‘tiful mouth of Luigi. But there flowed forever 


from them the ineffable delicate adoration, thé 
tasteful flattery, which can be administered in 
atone. Sometimes, when Ernest was strongest, 
the young men would talk, in a gay or o 
thoughtful way, of the things which interest 
young men. There was a sort of mutual aspi- 
ration of thought upon thought, soul answered 
quickly unto soul, as the three young creatures 
floated blindly on toward that fate, whatever it 
may be, which stands waiting for us forever; 
and, although over one of them death seemed to 
be standing with the pall, a supreme and almost 
complete happiness took possession of them— 
tiat happiness, most dangerous guest, which 
comes to us just before our greatest unhappiuess. 

‘What am I doing? Whither am I floating?’ 
asked Effie of herself, as she laid her head on 
her pillow and felt that one of Luigi’s tones had 
given her an infinity of sensation. It seemed 
like the ‘‘avant-gout”’ of a new felicity. She 
blushed for herself, as she remembered how he 
had smiled and looked at her, when he had 
saved her a false step on the slippery marble 


itself on the waves. If the men who loved her 
read that gentle soul aright, they did not speak, 
3 they kept the knowledge to themselves. To 
them she grew, each day, more dear, more 

entrancing. But they showed no jealousy of 
oo other. Ernest was too ill to excite the 
} animosity of Luigi.. Some days his breath came 
’ and went wearily, his chest seemed oppressed 
as if a monster leaned on it, his lips grew pale 
and his eyes larger. Then Luigi would take him 
up on his broad breast, and hold him with vigor- 
ous arms. A strong affection grew up between 
them. They not only loved the same woman, but 
they loved each other, and the healthy virile 
Luigi became the most faithful of nurses. 

Then again, would come a day of perfect 
health, and the slight languor following yester- 
day’s conflict would fit Ernest well for the day 
on the water. Then Effie always sat by him, 
her long hair blowing against his lips, her hand 
dangerously near his, as she fanned him or 
dashed the cologne from her flacon on his fore- 
head. He never thanked her in words. It was 
only by that smile, which is so plaintive when 
a strong man lies all undone by illness. But 
how strongly it said to her: “I love you! LIlove 
you! Ilove you!” with all youth’s impatience 
and ardor, veiled, alas! by that presentiment of 
> death, that awe of the coming mystery, which 
> seemed to repress the soft fervor of love. 

Neither by heart, instinct, nor education, had 

Ernest been fitted for an early death. He had 

no feebleness of spirit, no superstition, and, 

alas! but little religious belief. He did not wish 
5 to die. He wanted to live, and to marry Effie. 
; He had forgotten Sally. He had not the gift of 
} constancy, our dying Ernest. Like a young 
Viking struck to death in battle, he lay, and, with 
a certain dignity, looked his defeat in the face. 
Yet so strong was the youth, health and vigor 
still lingering in his veins, that, when he was not 
suffering, he would silently kiss the wandering 
tress of Effie’s hair which blew in -his face, or 
gather her little cloak in his hands, with all the 
rapture of a living man, putting away from him ~ 
that grim spectre whose bony fingers clutched at 
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as she descended from the “premier étage.’’ } his throat, that spectre which told him that his 


*‘Nay, come to me—lean on me. Let me take 
care of you,’ he had said. It was only a con- 
ventional phrase, and perfectly proper if he had 


bride was the tomb, and that, out of this light 
and warmth and love, he must descend to the 
silence, the cold, and the mold. 
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What Luigi felt in these days, no one knew. 5 all would come right at last. Not knowing what 
A sort of fraternal respect, a manner which was } to do next, Effie and her aunt were off together, 
the very flower of courtesy, a sympathy so per- 3 he scarcely knew where, or what they were 
fect that he never seemed to be otherwise than 3 doing. And he would come in wearily, expecting 
part of them, fitted him like a garment, when 3a caress from Cora, and that her soft: hand 
they were all together. He chatted as only a} should brush back his respectable gray hair, as 
Venetian can chatter, and told them stories of; it had been wont to do; to be met by the silent 
the palaces which they passed, that were like} or the repellant coldness of Cora, who, in her 
fairy-tales. He was a vehement Italian, and ; turn, was not thinking of him at all, but of her 
loved his king, and his queen, and his flag, and } false and faithless Luigi, who was making excuses 
his regiment, and his dear old uncle, the count, } to her now, and telling her he-had “duties at 
to see whom restored to his fortune and his } his regiment,’’ or some of those convenient lies 
place in the kingdom was his most happy dream. 3} which men always tell when they wish to get 
And sometimes Effie laughed as she heard the 3 away from a woman. 
young men talk gayly and freely on religious 
matters, telling them that they had not religion 
enough to save them; no, nor half enough, 
between them. ‘No; youare our religion,’’ said 
Luigi, simply, as if it were an ordinary senti- 
ment, not knowing what beating of the heart it 
caused her. But, when they were alone, when 
he helped her into the boat, or conducted her to 
some church or picture-gallery, or took her for 
a little unusual walk, there was an impetuous 

s 


What a miserable moment that is for both, 
when the heart which cools first begins to try to 
damp the ardor of that which has not cooled at 
all. ‘Why have you changed?” ‘Why do you 
do this, and that?’ ‘Why, alas! do you riot 
seek my hand, my lips, my presence?” Ah! 
what bitter questions these are! A woman 
should never ask these questions, for the answer 
must invariably be a mortifying one. No man 
ever lets a woman go whom he loves, for any 
elan in his voice, a dangerous fire in his great; conscientious scruple. If he lets her go, she 
brown eyes, and an expression about his mouth, ; may be very sure that he is tired of her, that he 
which was very firmly shut at these times, when } does not feel that intense attraction which once 
not smiling or speaking, which alarmed Effie.} drew him, and which, while it lasts, no mortal 
It seemed like treason to Ernest, and she feared 3 can resist. 
he would tell her he loved her, and would ask And how can he tell her that? 
her if she loved him—that dreadful, dreaded, Let her be the first to understand it. Let her 
oft-to-be-feared question. ‘What shall I say? } save her dignity by flight. Let her hand seem 





Do I, or do I not?’ asked Effie. to give the final extinction to love’s taper. 
But, with a man, it is different. He is always 
CHAPTER VIII. the suitor. It is he who asks first. Let it be 
Wuite this “ égoisme & trois’? was going on, } he who asks last: ‘Do you love me?” ‘Why 
on the Grand Canal, this love-making of three, ; do you not love me?’ “Why are you cold to 


so to speak, this dream so disturbed and so deli- ; me?’’ He can do it without loss of caste. Cora 
cious, what was becoming of Cora Brisler, what’; made the fatal mistake of reminding Luigi of 
of her adorer, the poor professor? certain hand-pressures, on the Grand Canal, of 
He only knew that he was having a sorry time } lost and past tendernesses, now interrupted, a 
of it, and that Cora’s impetuous fondness for } proceeding which the gay young Italian—not a 
him seemed interrupted... He was a great man } bad-hearted man, either—found terribly embar- 
and a good man, but he had never understood ; rassing. A coarse nature, hidden under a hand- 
women. He did not know how to: love, or to} some person, is invisible while the rose is 
manage a love-affair. Cora had managed it all} opening; but, when the rose fades, how sharply 
for him, until she had made him: somewhat exi- } the spines prick the reluctant hand which would 
geant as to her attentions, and had given him 3 drop it, but cannot. Such roses cling like the 
that most uncomfortable weight to carry about, } shirt of Nessus. Cora had the miserable revenge 
a passion in middle-age. of listening to the professor, who, in his turn, 
He had, above all—to his own self-disgust, be it } reproached her. 
known—consented to this sort of flight with her ‘‘Why should we not be married, Cora ?’’ he 
to Venice. She had made him blush before his 3 asked, one day, when she had been particularly 
daughter. He felt grieved at his own want of; tantalizing. ‘I thought, a month ago, that you 
dignity. Everything was out of joint. The } wished it. Iam tired of this sort of thing, half 
count, even, looked at him blankly. So he} deceiving my sister, my daughter, and playing 
plunged into the business of his congress, trusting ; Romeo at my age, It is not dignified.” 
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And he tried to take the plump hand, which i perhaps ending up with the Prince of Wales. 
Luigi had ceased to toy with. $ She began at the other end of the line, down 
‘Why should we not be married, Cora?’ he; in Italy; but she had a very good chance at the 
asked. $ great international congress., And what with the 
«Because you have a wife living!’’ said Cora, introductions of the count and the professor, Cora 
turning upon him a pair of eyes in which he was very well started for a winter in Rome or 
saw the cruelty of a thousand bull-fights. ¢@ summer at Hombourg. England, the prize 
“Cora!” said the professor, in a tone which ; best worth the winning, could wait until the 


‘made even her stout nerves wince. ‘Cora, how ; last. 


dare you ?”’ 3 And Cora, too, had, within the last few days, 

“I know the whole story,” said she. ‘And, { received an important ally in the person of Sally 
by the accident which led me to the hotel oppo-} Lord. That young lady, whether caring for 
site yours, on the lake, I have heard that your 3 Ernest Richards or not, had come over to Europe 
wife is living, and—in Italy !”’ to look after her fugitive adorer. She and a set 

For a moment, from the strong convulsion } of strong-minded and emancipated young fémales 
which passed over his face, the shudder, and the } were taking a ‘‘Cook’s tour’’ through Europe, 
chill, Cora thought that she had killed him. and they naturally drifted to Venice, where the 

But he recollected himself. congress of their countrymen was sitting. 

‘Cora, if you have any such information, you: Sally Lord and Cora found themselves most 
should have told me. I have believed my wife } unexpectedly intimate over what the latter had 
dead many years. What do you know? What‘ to tell. Nothing more amazing to them both 
have you learned ?”’ than that Effie Primrose, the little plain dry 

Cora hesitated a moment, and then she struck 3 stalk, as they both of them thought her, should 
a second blow, over the first wound ; one destined ; blossom forth as a fascinating woman. They had 
to bleed inwardly : ’ common cause, although they did not say so— 

‘Perhaps, before I tell you, you had better } she had stolen the men they both adored. 
attend to your daughter. She seems to be fol-} Of course, Sally, as an affianced girl, had a 
lowing in her mother’s footsteps. Off, day and } wrong of which she could speak. 
night, with two men—two lovers, perhaps. It ‘Ernest began to grow cold toward me, just 
seems to be in the blood. Does it not?” after she flirted so with him at commencement,” 

The professor felt the room spinning round ; said Sally, confidentially. ‘‘And then, after he 
him. All his foolish love for Cora, a love which § was taken ill, and grew raving mad, and I 
she had invited and fed by a long course of} refused to go and see him—of course, I did 
appeal, first to his fatherly protection, then to; not think I ought to go and see him, when he 
his sense of chivalry, finally to his heart, ; was crazy with fever, and his mother never 
seemed to the stern New England Puritan pro- 3 forgave me for what she called my heartlessness 
fessor like a sort of moral scarlet fever. He felt } —well, I wrote to his mother, saying I would 
as if he were going through some childish disease. } come as soon as I heard that Ernest was getting 
He felt puerile, small, and unworthy. The news } ‘well. Of course, I did not want to take the 
was so tragic and unexpected that it dwarfed his} typhoid fever. If I had been his wife, of 
personal feelings, but the allusion to Effie stung} course I should have been there and nursed 
him to madness. him. But, you see, it is so different: I was 

‘‘Cora,” said he, as the self-restraint of edu-; not his wife. And no. girl knows, when she 
cation and the habit of power came back to him, } is engaged, what may happen. Why, Sarah 
‘you will leave Effie out of this conversation. } Sprague was engaged seven times before she 
Enough that you have told me that my wife is} ever married, and then she married so badly. 
alive. Give me proof.” If I had taken the fever, and Ernest had got 

“T refer you to these people,” said she, } well, I might have lost my complexion, and then 
putting into his hands the names of Rafael and? Ernest might have backed out. I think I did 
his wife Mathers. right—don’t you, Cora?’ 

And she rose rather majestically; for Cora “Perfectly. But I would not let Effie Prim- 
had used her advantages well. She had learned ; rose carry him off, if I were you. There they 
to sweep out of a room, to take the air of a great ; all come up from the gondola now. I declare, 
lady. She had now many a marquis and prince, } if Ernest is not leaning on Luigi’s arm!” looking 
on her list. The Americans had one and all } out of the window. 


accepted her as the beautiful rich American ‘Who is Luigi?’ asked Sally, as she looked 
who was to make a clean sweep of all Europe, } on the stooping figure of her lover, and saw him 
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gazing with fond admiration into the eyes of 
Effie—the transformed, the glorified, the im- 
proved Effie. ‘Well, Europe has improved 
Effie,’ said Sally Lord. 

Whatever was the feeling of Miss Lord, she 
did a very cool and unusual piece of business, 
for her: she waited until Effie was snugly 
ensconced in her room, and then she opened 
the door slowly and softly, shut it, and locked 
it: then threw herself at -Effie’s feet, and, 
bursting into a flood of tears, she ejaculated : 

“Effie Primrose! why have you stolen my 
lover’s heart from me?’’ 

Perhaps a young heart does not receive such 
a shock from an unexpected accusation as does 
an old heart—perhaps Effie bore the blow better 
than her father had done. ‘But love is fate, 
and will neither be commanded nor gainsayed.”’ 
Whatever she had done, if she had loved Ernest, 
it had been done innocently. No Louise la 
Vallitre had struggled with more persistency 
against the innocent shadow of a passion than 
had this little Puritan, who was ready to accuse 
herself of the basest crime because a man’s 
burning black eyes had begun to teach her, 
the neophyte, the secret of @ passion whose 
record she was destined to read in many an 
illuminated page. 

And, when the second page was turned, and 
she had wondered at last, with innocent soph- 
istry, if she were not unfair to him in thinking 
as much as she did of Luigi—when lo! here 
came the stormy Sally Lord to plunge a dagger 
into her heart, and to accuse her of what she 
had so innocently accused herself. 

It was one of the astonishing revelations, to 
Effie’s own self, to her newly-awakened intelli- 
gence on this most interesting of subjects—this 
Psyche who was being born in her heart—that 
Sally's accusation did not hurt her so much as 
she had dreaded. 

She remained very calm until Sally had ex- 
hausted her thin, simulated, and theatrical 
emotion—then Effie answered with a fluency 
which surprised herself: 

“So you did not drop Ernest, Sally? Doctor 
Smith was mistaken. It was, then, not your 
scorn and indifference that: made him so ill?” 

Sally, the tourist of ‘‘Cook,’’ was entirely 
nonplussed: Effie had proved the better diplo- 
matist of the two. 

“Do they say that? It 'is entirely untrue. 
Do they—well, there may be something in it,” 
said Sally, gratified vanity and perhaps the 
beginning of a better feeling confusing her mind 
and speech. ‘Has Ernest said anything to you 
about me, Effie?’ she asked, her color rising. 











“Nothing to make me think he does not love 
you,” said Effie, promptly, and with the first 
and greatest approach to a disguise of the truth 
which she had ever been guilty of. ‘Of course, 
he has not made me his confidant. You should 
go to him immediately, Sally, if your engagement 
is not broken—perhaps if it is: for, Sally, he is 
very, very ill, and your time with him may be 
short. I beg of you, Sally, do not trouble your- 
self about’ me—but see Ernest, and at once. 
Prepare him for your presence by a note: for he 
is weak even to the verge of the greatest danger 
—here.”’ And Effie touched her forehead. 

‘You don’t mean he is crazy?’’ said Sally, 
her selfish heart immediately rebounding. 

‘“‘No; far from it. His mind was never 
clearer, more beautiful, more comprehensive, 
in better working-order than it is now,” said 
Effie, her fine and delicate intelligence still 
reverberating ‘with the memory of Ernest’s 
description of the past of Venice, which had 
dropped from his languid lips almost in a 
whisper for her ear, as they had floated, that 
day, past Santa Maria del Salute. She was too 
much ‘en rapport” with that brain to permit 
it to be insulted by a doubt. ‘But he is in 
danger of a nervous seizure. I have never 
imagined anything like his nervous prostration,”’ 
said Effie, sighing a little. 

“Does Smith think he will recover?’ said 
Sally, her New England thrift coming to her 
consolation, as she measured in her greedy 
mind the pro and con of this question, and 
asking herself the practical question as to 
whether it were best to waste her time on 
a doomed man or not. 

‘You had better see Doctor Smith yourself,” 
said Effie. 

‘‘Who is your Italian friend?’ asked Sally, 
suddenly. ‘He seems a good-looking fellow. 
You must introduce him to me. I beg your 
pardon, Effie, for what I said about Ernest ; and 
I did think, after talking with Cora, that you 
had become a flirt over here. It’s all very mixed 
about Ernest and myself, and I ought to see him. 
I will write him a note, so now good-bye. Why, 
how red your face is!’ 

“The heat of the Venetian sun,’’ said Effie, 
apologetically. 

But, when Sally left her, she sank on her 
sofa and burst into a flood of hysterical tears. 
Sally’s coarse voice, her low status, her probing 
questions, had dispelled the delicious and refined 
dream of the last month. How long had she 
been floating on the Grand Canal? How long 
floating on that more delicious ether—the danger- 


3 ous watery road that leads to a woman’s “Santa 
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Maria del Salute’? She seemed to see herself 
in a new light, and her modesty was shocked. 
She, Effie Primrose, called a flirt!. That delicate 


and secluded chamber, first love, was ruthlessly 


entered and ruthlessly robbed of its most precious 
pearl—Effie’s dream was dispelled. 
And what new closet had not this profane 


. hand unlocked? 


Luigi! 

Why did she feel a singular throb when Sally 
had said ‘You must introduce. him to me’’? 
Suddenly, by one of those flashes of intuition 
which come to us from a power beyond ourselves, 
Effie knew that it would cost her nothing to give 
back Ernest to Sally, but that it would cost her 
more than she could measure to give Sally Luigi. 

She found out, in that moment, which of the 
two men she loved. 

A slight attack of fever followed this mental 
agitation. Her aunt found her first with a 
severe chill, and then with burning skin, bound- 
ing pulse, and flushed cheek. “It is this dan- 
gerous canal business,” said Mrs. Manners. 

The next day, Effie was slightly delirious, and 
a physician was called in, and, after that, three 
days of partial oblivion. 

When she was herself again, she found them 
preparing to move her away from Venice. Luigi 
had found them a quiet place in the mountains, 
where there was a famous doctor for this Italian 
malaria, and the count and his nephew knew all 
about that dread disease and its cure. 

And Effie heard—as sick people hear frag- 
mentary conversations—and without asking for 
particulars, that Ernest Richards had had a 


she noticed, as she grew stronger, that he had 
changed. The iron-gray hair had become white. 
There was a look of age on his forehead. He 
was the same dear papa, but there were new 
lines in his face, and a sadness which she had 
never seen before. Once, as she awoke frcm a 
troubled sleep, she found his tears dropping on 
her hand. 

‘What is it, dear papa? Do you think I am 
going to die?” 

‘No; thank God, no,” said he, hastily. ‘* You 
arein no danger. At least the doctor says you 
are not. Perhaps I cannot bear to see a single 
shadow of illness fall across your face, you who 
have always been so well. But to-morrow we go 
to the mountains, and you will get well and 
strong—dear, dear child !”’ 

He kissed her forehead, and, Aunt Kitty Man- 
ners coming in at the moment, he left her. 

“So we go to Orta to-morrow,” said that 
lady, bustling about. ‘*And, I must say, the 
count has managed it all very well. He has 
more sense than I ever gave him credit for. The 
way he sent Cora Brisler and Sally Lord off to 
Florence was masterly, and now he and his 
nephew go with us.” 

Effie heard no more. Somehow, a full tide of 
health poured through her veins. 

Luigi was going! 








CHAPTER IX. 
WueEn Effie first looked out upon the mountains 
and little lake, the quaint villas, and the vine- 
$ yards of the country retreat to which they had 
3 taken her, she felt that health would come back 


dreadful relapse; that he was insensible for ; to her here, if anywhere. 


hours; that he had had a partial paralysis; and 
that Dr. Smith had taken him to Aix-les-Bains. 

She seemed to get her father back again in 
this illness. He was sitting by her when she 
came to herself, and his strong, dear, familiar 
arms bore her from her bed to her sofa, from her 
sofa back to her bed. 


But poor Aunt Kitty Manners succumbed at 
once to the poison which was in her veins, and 
“was delirious in a few hours. Fever never stops 
with one victim. 

How glad Effie was of the presence of Count 
Correnti, who immediately rose to the rescue, and, 
after an absence of a few hours, returned with a 





They had no words, these two, who had been $ sister of some religious order, who could, he 
so near and yet so estranged, who had, for a few ; said, speak a little English, and who assumed 


brief weeks, been torn apart by that stronger 
passion which comes to make the family-tie so 
powerless. 

Now, they were as they had been when she 
was a little child, dear and intimate. He fed 
her with his great brown hand—how well she 


' knew its defined cordage! He brushed her thick 


hair from her forehead, and braided it with a 





’ the care of the sick lady at once, with great 
interest. 

And he disappeared again for a day, and 
returned with an individual whom he called 
; Mathers, who proved herself invaluable. 

The sister was a charming companion for Effie, 
when the cares of the sick-room allowed her a 


few hours’ liberty, especially at twilight, and she 


woman’s deftness. Perhaps he was as glad as; came in to talk to her. Luigi was allowed to 
assist at these interviews, sitting outside the 
window, on a little stone loggia, playing his 
guitar. He always brought Effie a little bunch of 


she was to return to the pure and. unembarrassed 
condition of their early fondness, when no Cora, 
and no Ernest, and no Luigi interfered. But 
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the fragrant verbena, from the bushes in the eourt- ; Venice, and he and Mathers remained to guard 
yard, pressing it on his slender brown hand ; the situation. 
before he handed it to her. 3 The president of Bartram College was busy 

He was very much in love, was Luigi. And, 3 at this moment, having freshly arrived home in 
with true Italian respect, he told his uncle of his; America. The telegram friglitened him. Could 
affection. anything have happened to Effie? 

“Ah! but, my. nephew,” said the old count, No: it was the strong and perpetual Aunt 
“‘where is the money for a marriage? If my ; Kitty who had gone. 
lost casket of papers could but be found, we And he, in his turn, was agitated beyond all 
should have a title to some of these villas. And ; his previous agitation as to what should become 
how about that very ill young man? Has he } of Effie. Perhaps he regretted his sister re- 
not a claim?” motely, too. But Effie? 

Luigi thought there had been about enough As for Mrs. Brisler, she promptly declined 
illness, and despair, and hope deferred. He ? the count's request that she should leave Aix- 
was disposed to think the roses which were com- ; les-Bains—where, as she expressed it, she was 
ing back to Effie’s cheeks were more reassuring } chaperoning Sally Lord and watching by the 
than the nurses would allow. He longed to } convalescent couch of Ernest Richards, who had 
take her on the lake for a sail; but this, as yet, ; returned to his allegiance—perhaps. 
the Sister Francesca would not allow. ‘« Besides,” she added, ‘‘I am, myself, on the 

Meantime, poor Aunt Kitty Manners grew ; point of marrying the Count Hundari, a noble 
worse, and, on the turn of the fifth week of her } Austrian, so that I could not, at this moment, 
malady, she died. Death came, as it always } with propriety, accept the care of a girl who is 
does, like a thief in the night, and took the 3 so great a flirt as Effie Primrose. Besides, Aunt 
strong old woman, the one who held the purse- } Kitty Manners always hated me, and I think 
strings, the one who, as Count Correnti said, } she would turn over in her grave if I appeared.”’ 
*«was not one of those persons whom the gods “A refined woman, that,’ said the old count, 
love.” after reading her epistle. 

Her death threw the party into the most ‘What shall I do with this little girl?” he 
infinite confusion. They might, any of them, $ asked himself aloud, as, after conducting the 
have left this life, and Aunt Kitty Manners } funeral-cortége through the church and to a 
would have known what to do. But, without } temporary grave, he bade adieu to Aunt Kitty. 
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her, they none of them knew what to do. “What shall I do with this poor little girl?” 
Lying there, majestic in her shroud, the pious He was answered by the Sister Francesca : 
sister’s care having arranged the lifeless clay ““T will take care of her. I am the person 


without the aid of frizzled false hair with which 3 best fitted to do so. Signor, I am her mother.’ 
Aunt Kitty had disfigured a fine brow in life,; “Yes,” said Mathers, entering and shutting 
she was dearer, more lovable, more admirable ; the door with characteristic caution, although 
than she had ever been to the poor child who $ the secret she had guarded so well was out. 
knelt in bitter grief and self-reproach at her $ “¢ This, signor count, is Mrs. Primrose—my dear 
side, exclaiming: ; lady, the best and purest of Christians—and God 
“Oh, Aunt Kitty! Aunt Kitty! Why did } has led her daughter to her.” 
T not love you more?” kissing, again and again, The count had been astonished before in his 
the pale hands. life, but never so much as now. The story 
Sister Francesca took her to her room. Mathers had told him had not prepared him 
“You must not weep, my child,” she said: } for this immediate denouement. 
‘‘you must be composed.”’ And then she broke And, above all, he had thought that the wife 
down, herself, in a fit of uncontrollable grief. of his friend, the professor, was a guilty woman. 
Effie turned and looked at her with astonish- ; But this pale sister did not look like a guilty 
ment. Why was this calm sister so much$ woman. Should he, if she were guilty, give her 


affected ? her daughter ? 
But, before all other questions, Count Correnti} For once, his Italian tact deserted him. 
thought of propriety. He must immediately ‘‘Madame,” said he, ‘“‘can you explain your 


send for Mrs. Brisler, he thought, to play the flight, your silence, your conduct toward your 
part of ‘“‘mother’’ to Effie, until some other 3 husband?’ 

chaperone had been thought of; for not even’ ‘‘Alas!” said she, “that dear dead woman— 
the presence of death could make him indifferent § Kitty Manners—could have done it.. She knew 
to propriety. His young nephew was sent off to} that I was innocent of all but folly. Ernest 
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Richards loved me. He was the father of the 
young men who has been almost the evil-fortune 


‘*I do not expect him to forgive me,” said she, 
sadly. ‘‘He has been very good to allow mea 


of my daughter. Professor Primrose threw us } few months of my daughter.”’ 


together. Richards spoke the love and paid me 
the attention which my husband forgot. He was 
engaged, with my brother, in some important 
business. Both became defaulters. Shame and 
disgrace hung over my family-name. No one 
but Kitty Manners knew how keenly stung with 
mingled remorse, misery, and with the sense of 
injustice I was, when I fled—not with a lover, 
but with a brother—to end my life in a foreign 
country, without a name. 

“Count Correnti, you remember the young 


“The other embassy,’’ said the count, ‘‘is on 
behalf of Count Luigi Correnti, who sends me 
to ask of Professor Primrose the hand of his 
daughter. The count will be my heir, and 
I have, on my part, given my consent to this 
royal marriage. What does the princess say?’ 

Effie came over to her dear old friend, and 
threw her arms around his neck. 

; ‘How little I thought you were to be my good 
angel, when we left Bartram,’ said she. 

“‘T do not look it, my dear, Neither Raphael, 





soldier who fell fighting for the freedom of} Michael Angelo, nor Corregio, nor any of my 


Italy? You remember the box of. papers you 
entrusted to him? You remember the woman 
who opened the door for you, as you fled from 
that fatal battle? I was that woman. The 
young soldier was my poor disgraced brother, 
now ennobled by death. And Mathers, my 
faithful maid, will give you your box of papers, 
lost by us in our flight, but happily recovered 
by her. Now give me my daughter.” 

Aunt Kitty Manners spoke from her grave. 
Her will, a most carefully prepared and legally 
attested document, gave everything to Effie. A 
letter, folded within it, told the story of her 
belief in the good character of Effie’s mother. It 
was a reiteration of all the latter had said in the 
moments of that agitated interview. And Effie’s 
mother had closed Aunt Kitty’s eyes. It was in 
one of the vine-clad villas which Effie had 
noticed from her window, that Count Correnti, 
now established once more in'the possession of 
his rights, from which he had so long been 
ejected, sat, calmly puffing his cigarette, and 
looking at a lady who sat near him, and at a 
young girl who knelt, with her head leaning on 
her mother’s shoulder. 

The mother and daughter had found each 
other’s heart. They were ‘‘sympatica.”’ 

‘‘T shall leave you to-morrow,”’ said the good 
count, ‘Mathers shall be your housekeeper, 
her husband your cook. He is a very good cook. 
I have two duties to perform. My first is to 
Professor Primrose. I must be your ambassador, 
madame, to your husband.” 


country-people would have pictured me an angel, 
would they, Madame Primrose ?”’ 
What a changed man, however, was the snuffy 
old Italian professor, in the eyes of Mrs. Brisler, 
; whose Hungarian count had turned out to be a 
courier, and who had returned to Bartram, per- 
haps to pick up a professor ; in the eyes of Sally 

Lord, who was having her wedding-dress made ; 

in the eyes of Mr. Scott, the treasurer, who 

expected large donations; in the eyes of all 

Bartram—when he returned, a rich nobleman. 

Only one man would have met him as he parted 
from him, and that man was not there to greet 
him. On the very day before the count 
arrived in. America, Professor Primrose, while 
addressing his class, and who had been growing 

; paler and thinner all winter, fell forward on 
his desk, and never spoke again. The count’s 
embassy was in vain. 

A year after, Luigi Correnti and Effie stood 
together, on the spot where they had first met, 
the little stone loggia, in Venice. 

“T have waited patiently, Effie, have I not?’’ 
said he. 

“Yes, Luigi, but it has been time well spent. 
We know each other well now.” 

“And we shall be married to-morrow. Ah! 
Effie, how I wondered, once, which you loved 
best, on that old sleepy canal: whether Ernest 
? Richatds or Luigi Correnti.’’ 

“Do you ask now?” she said, and she held 
up to him her rosy lips, to be kissed. 

He did not answer by word, but by deed. 
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‘‘STICK TO THE RIGHT.’’ 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





Stick to the right, whate’er betide ; 
Flinch not, though friends forsake : 

For truth and it have patriots died - 
And martyrs faced the stake. 


f Life soon is o’er. Earth cannot give 
But threescore years at best. 
Yes :"do what's right—that is to live. 
To God leave all the rest. 











A BIT OF LIFE. 





BY LIZZIE IRONS FOLSOM. 





*‘T HAVE not complained,’ she says, softly.} river, and change, for a moment, into liquid 
‘He can never say that I have complained.” ; gold, the yellow muddy waves. Dashing, in 

A woman with tired gray eyes and a thin dark } muddy confusion, down its narrow channel, the 
eager-looking face; with bony work-hardened } river goes, and splashes and frets and fumes at 
hands, whose swollen joints and misshapen } the sandbars which have reared their gray dry 
sinewy wrists bear mute evidence of what her } heads along the shallow places. 
life has been, and whose stunted fingers clasp Along the riverbank, a straggling thicket of 
each other nervously. Her hair is pulled back ; stunted trees, tangled close together with under- 
from a wrinkled brow, and is twisted into a hard 3 brush. Not a house, except, far through the 
tight knot behind. Her faded calico frock hangs } trees, the lights are beginning to twinkle in old 
loosely from her wasted figure and clings to her } Simons’s ranch, a half-mile away, and toward 
shrunken limbs, as the wind blows it back from ; which a worn footpath winds from the doorsill 
her feet. Her collar is clean and white, and a $ where the woman stands. Too well-worn a path 
poor little blue necktie has struggled pitifully } for her comfort and happiness, perhaps. 
to keep some color through all its much washing. Across the river, on the great dark hills that 
A woman of forty—fortyfive—you would say. } rise abruptly and stretch back until it seems 
A woman who has passed the best years of her } as if there could be nothing beyond, a couple of © 
life, and has come through them a great deal } Indian tepees have been raised, and the swarthy 
the worse for the wear and tear. Full forty 3} occupants are bustling in and out, while the 
years, you would say, and carries the print of } smoke from their evening-fire rises cheerily 
every day of them on her face. And yet—you 3 above them. Their gay trappings hold the last 
would not believe it-—it is only twentyfive years } of the daylight, and the red blankets and shawls 
since she was lifted, a tiny precious bundle, into; of the squaws form a dash of color that is 
loving arms, while lips that quivered thanked ; pleasing on the dark background. They are 
God. and prayed for blessing on the baby-; something better to look at than the hills and 
daughter. river that have stared back at her for eight long 

You would not believe it possible. You could } years—something that moves and has life, and 
not realize that, a few—so very few—years ago, } that the lonely woman is glad to see; and so she 
the sallow wrinkled skin was like your own, } watches them as they tether the ponies, cut the 
and that the dull dark hair had a glint of gold } firewood, and make ready for the fast-coming 
that was like sunshine in it. That she was lithe { night. She watches them, half unconsciously, 
and fair and graceful and—best of all—young. } until a loud ‘“ Hallo-o!”’ from the wood toward 
You would shake your head in disbelief, to see § Simons’s startles her. Her face flushes, and she 
her as she stands in the doorway, in the swirling $ glances uneasily down the path before she turns 
and hurrying wind, her gaunt figure outlined ; into the house, where she is met by a chirrup 
by the light from the setting sun. of baby-voices. 

She stands on the low doorsill, shades her; She lights a candle, and places it upon a white 
eyes with one thin hand, and looks out into the } deal table that is set with a few supper-things. 
fast-going daylight. It is a very poor and wretched place upon which 

And this is what she sees: the penny light shines: a rough log cabin, with 

To the right, a pile of smooth gray hills— but two tiny rooms. The chinks between the 
with, at this distance, not a fissure to mar the } logs have been plastered up, and there has been 
smooth round surface. Clean and sloping, roll- } some poor attempt at decoration, in the shape of 
ing back and back till they meet the dark line } wood-cuts cut from illustrated papers, pasted 
of evening-sky behind them. No trees, no rocks, $ upon a background of brown paper that had 
on any of the many knolls: but a broad even first served for the family-groceries. A small 
sweep of the tough wiry buffalo-grass, knotted } sheet-iron stove sends forth a ruddy glow, and 
here and there with horny cactus. the kettle on the top bubbles cozily. A poor 

To the left, the last rays from the setting sun } bare little room, but clean and shining: and 
strike the surface of the dashing and rushing { with, here and there, a bunch of grass and a 
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knot of scarlet berries, that show a woman’s {she sits up and puts back her loosened hair, 
hand and a woman’s love of pretty things. } he grows angry, and, with a muttered oath, 
Another room beyond has trim white beds, and 3 flings himself out of the door and crashes it 
from it comes the ae of baby-trouble, which } together after him. 

ceases as ‘“mother’s”’ step is heard. 3 She clings to the table and tries to raise 

She has filled the tea-pot and placed it on the ° ’ herself to her feet; but her face grows white, 
table, before she hears the sound of heavy} and she sinks back, pillows her head on one 
uneven steps coming up the path and over the { arm, and cries a little, softly and wearily. As 
doorsill. the minutes go by, she does not move, but lies 

Tall, broad-shouldered, and hearty, with a $ quite still—while, from under her swollen lids, 
flushed swollen face, that still bears trace of} her eyes rove restlessly about the poor room. 
a bygone beauty that, in past years, before the } They look, through the mist of tears that dims 
dimness had come over his eyes and the purple } their vision, back and forth, from one to another 
flush to his face, must have been good to see. S of the familiar objects about her. 

His fringed buckskin trousers are tucked into But, as she looks—as the mist thickens, as 
the tops of his heavy boots, his blue flannel ; the tired eyes droop—the low walls seem to sink 
shirt is open at his neck, about which a gaudy away, and her gaze goes beyond them: beyond 
striped handkerchief is knotted. $ : the gray hills, beyond the bleak Dakota prairies, 

He comes in with a half-defiant swagger, and 3 beyond mountains and rivers, to a small brown 
eats his supper in silence—a moody discontented } house half hidden among trees and flowers— 
silence, to judge from the unpromising wrinkle ; the dear little home, where the days went by 
between his brows. The calico frock flutters; in sweet content, and where the happiest of 
around him, and the dishes are set down—  care-free girlhoods was passed. She sees again 
timidly, deprecatingly—before him. In_ the } the dear old home—sees it as plainly as ever she 
candle-light, the woman’s face shows more } saw it in the sunny past. She stands again in 
haggard and wretched-looking than ever; she; the orchard, under the spreading boughs, with 
moves about slowly, and her eyes watch him ; Harry holding tight her hands, and Harry’s 
anxiously, striving to catch a glance from his} eyes bringing hot happy blushes to her cheeks. 
dim ones. He eats his supper calmly and } She can see him—tall, slender, and handsome— 
deliberately, without a glance at the pale sad; and can almost hear his voice. Yes. What is it 
wife, whose eyes fill and whose lips quiver as; he is saying? 
he rises noisily, throws on a broad-rimmed hat,; ‘Oh, Katie, we will be very happy! We will 
and strides to the door. make our own little home; and, if it be far 

“You will stay at home to-night, Harry?’’ } away, you will not mind it, sweetheart. Our 
in timid eager questioning. own little home—ours: yours and mine, Katie. 

“Not to-night,” he says, brusquely. ‘I’ve; Why, what better can there be for either of us? 
business down the river a-piece.”” He laughs. ; Young? Of course we are, and I am glad of it: 
“You go to bed, and I'll be in when they close ; for we shall have our youth together—those best 
up at Simons’s—not before then, you may be? glad days, like nothing else that ever comes. 
sure.” 3 We will have youth, love, and each other. And 

She lays her hand on his arm. ; is not that enough? ‘Surely, Katie, you will 

“T wish you would stay, to-night, with me. ‘trust me with your future—you will let me 
I am not well—indeed, I am not. Do not laugh, ; prove how I can love and guard you? You will 
Harry. I am frightened, too, and— go with me to our home—to ‘the land of the 

He laughs good-naturedly. Dacotahs’?” 

“Ts that all? I guess you'll live, Kate. I'll The candle sputters, blazes for a moment, 
risk you for forty years yet.’ You’ve told me ’ then goes out, and her weary eyes open upon 
that same thing so often, you know. Good-bye: } the firelight which shines over her. She i¢ 
I’m off for Simons’s. You can’t expect me to 3 alone; the dear old orchard, the lovers, pretty 








stay here,” in contemptuous merriment. | naabalagee Katie, have all gone, and the narrqw 
She clings to him. walls frown down upon her. 
‘‘ Please, Harry.” ; She is alone; she is frightened; and she 


His face darkens, and he pushes her from } snare out her arms with a startled cry of 
him. She is small and slight, and his arm is} > “Harry! Harry!” But the wind whistles down 
strong, and she falls; perhaps he does not mean ; ; the chimney, tears at the creaking window, and 
it, but she falls. { ; there is no reply. 

He looks startled, half frightened ; but, as; Meantime, it has been more jolly than usual 
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at Simons’s. The men there have laughed 
louder and drunk deeper than is customary even 
in that hilarious place. So it is very late when 
Harry Grant stumbles up the footpath and feels 
vaguely for the latch of the door. It is very 
late, even for him. But it has been a most 
delightful evening; and, if any compunction 
about Kate came, unsolicited, to him, it was 
drowned in the laughter, drink, and song that 
made it so pleasant down at Simons’s. 

Jovial old Simons! 

Harry laughs out loud at the recollection of 
him, as he fumbles for the latch. He finds } 
it, the door swings open, and his half-tipsy 
merriment dies. 

For a ray of light from the stove, striking 
across the room, traverses, on its way, a white 
upturned face—a face with closed sunken eyes 
and tightly-shut pale lips. 

It is the same careworn patient face that is 
always waiting for him, and yet he trembles and 
shrinks back with staring eyes. 

Beside the still white face, a rosy baby one is 
lying. There are tears, undried, on the chubby 
cheeks; and even in sleep the red lips quiver. } 
One small hand has pulled away the careful blue 


‘ 


necktie, and the other has clung to the hard! 
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worn hands—the hands that “never before had 
failed to move for baby’s touch or-baby’s cry. 

From the loosened hair, some little tendrils 
have crept out, curling themselves in undecided 
unwonted rings over the wrinkled forehead. 
There is almost a smile about the close-shut 
lips, that have lost their wistful pathetic curve. 
The face is much more like that of Katie in the 
apple-orchard, long ago, now that the burden of 
life has been laid aside. 

Yes, the burden is laid aside. Yes: for the 
tired feet, in their coarse ragged shoes, there 
has come a long sweet rest. For the planning 
weary brain, for the restless throbbing heart, 
for the struggling and toiling limbs, there has 
come a welcome rest. . 

Her life-drama has been played out, and the 
curtain has fallen—the curtain that rose merrily, 
with vows, kisses, hopes, and smiles, promising 
a world all rose-colored—a world where the sky 
was to be forever blue, the sunshine forever 
bright, and where the birds would forever sing 
only love-songs. 

And now the lights are all put out, the music 
hushed: and, while the careless world laughs 
on, she turns her eyes gladly from it to the 
shadow of the “great unknown.” 





TO DEATH. 





BY JOHN P. 


SJOLANDER. 





ALL dark ; no spark of hope’s bright ray 
Can ever light thy face for aye: 
Thou’rt dark and grim, and dark alway. 

In future and the past, 
No light—deep night ; with naught of hope; 
With tears and fears and sighs to cope: 
With earth alone, but earth, thy scope, 

No promise else thou hast. 


Though cold and bold and dark and grim, 
I see thee in the twilight dim, 
*Twixt day and night, upon the rim 

Where lights and shadows meet— 
Pale-lipped, equipped with summoning script, 
Thy shadow-wing fresh Lethe-dipped. 
O death ! thou art of terror stripped, 

Thy power is incomplete, 


Death bath no wrath for me or fear, 
No dread though coming near—so near, 
I was not born to sojourn here— 
Thou art of terror stripped, 
O death. The breath of life, the soul, 
Though mighty thou, brooks no control 
From thee, but wings to brighter goal, 
Its earthly fetter slipped, 
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The brow that now all-fevered throbs, 

The heart so fuil of aching sobs, 

It’s these alone of pain death robs, 
Where, then, the victory? 

Thy wrath the faith can never win, 

O death, through which we enter in 

Where ne’er thou’st been, will ne’er be seen, 
To live eternally. 


To meet and greet loved gone before, 

And part with them no more, no more, 

O death, thou bringest joy great store 
To heart disconsolate. 

O death, thy breath that seeming chills, 

But worketh as the Master wills, 

As summer comes and decks the hills 
That winter kissed so late. 


When morn is born so bright-appareled, 
And life is like a song sweet-caroled, 
Ere with ourselves and life we’ve quarreled 
At morning, noon, and night, 
°Tis then—yes, then—thon’rt full of dread, 
Costumed in guise does terror shed. 
But, when all, all, is dark and dead, 
Thou bringest life and light. 
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CHAPTER I. ¢and nearly every seat at the long table filled. 

THe cafion was black with a thick tangled} In and out was flying a sleepy-eyed “John 

mass of underbrush. Here and there, amid its ; ; Chinaman,’’ bringing plates and great dishes of 

gloomy greenness, a few sweetbriar-roses thrust ; victuals, at the same time bestowing smiles 

up their pale-pink faces, and were faintly ; that were indeed “childlike and bland” on the 
reflected in the clear little stream, coursing so { famished coach-travelers. 


Ser 


swiftly under the shadow of the great rocks,; At the head of the well-filled table stood a. 


and losirig itself in the yellow-brown current 
of the Missouri. 


slender young girl, in a somewhat faded dark- 
3 blue dress, pouring out coffee into great thick 


At the head of this coffee-colored river, within 3 stone-china cups. 


sight of the cafion, wasa ferry. It was a primi- 3 
tive affair enough, the conveyance of passengers } 


‘«¢ Libbie,’’’ whispered Justine, smilingly. 
His yellow-haired brother laughed, and in 


and vehicles from shore to shore being done } return encountered a pair of dark earnest eyes, 
through the agency of a floating raft guided by } over the coffee-pot. 


a stout rope. 
One day, the rickety old stage-coach from 


‘* Will you have coffee, gentlemen?” a soft 


3 well-modulated voice inquired, as the brothers 


Helena, on its way to the famous Sulphur } took their seats. 


Springs, brought, as passengers, two young men } 


By Jove! this could not be Libbie. There was 


to this ferry. They were good-looking young} nothing of the mother—of the buxom loud- 


fellows, both under thirty, vigorous and broad- } voiced landlady—in her. 
shouldered, with a healthful glow in their brown } 


cheeks, and a pleasant light in their clear 


But then, perhaps, 
Libbie was not the landlady’s daughter. 
These thoughts chased rapidly through the 


frank eyes. They looked not unlike, and were ; young men’s heads, and they exchanged quick 


evidently brothers. 

Not a tree cast its shadow on the painfully 
new building where they were to dine; not 
a vine relieved the dazzling whiteness of its 
staring front: but the tiny box-like parlor, 
darkened by green-paper shades, was refreshing 





glances of amused bewilderment and surprise, 


as they replied affirmatively to the question asked 
them. 





CHAPTER II. 
Tue afternoon of that day found the brothers 


in contrast to the intolerable heat and glare {deep in the cafion, reveling in its wild pic- 


without. 


turesqueness: Gerard busy with his pencil, his 


«Suppose we spend the night here, and rest } brother idly looking on, or more idly lounging 
up a little,’ suggested the elder of the two. ; about. 


‘I think the caiion we have just come through 
is worth AR A bit of it wouldn’t look 
bad on canvas.’ 

«And what will become of our hunting, if} 
I once begin painting, Justine?” 

‘‘Oh, the hunting can wait. Haven’t we got 
the whole autumn ahead of us?” 

So, when the portly florid landlady came 
bustling in to announce the meal, she was 
assailed by eager inquiry from the young men 
as to whether she could accommodate them over- 
night. 








Suddenly, out of the gloom and blackness of 
the gulch below, appeared a slender girlish 
3 figure, all in blue. The fair delicately-rounded 
face was outlined against the cool dark-green 
of the undergrowth behind her. High above 
the small well-poised head shone the glowing 
pines. Was it this glow, reflected, that made 
the girl’s face so radiant, that lit up and kindled 
the somewhat sad eyes into such beauty ? 

Quite unconscious of anyone near, she ad- 
vanced slowly. At the stream, she paused and 


} stood still, her eyes still intent on the Sepang 


“Wal, I's’pose you could have Libbie’s room,” } pines. 


she said. ‘It’s pretty small; but you can sort } 
0’ crowd in, I guess, bein’ it’s only for a night.” 


This settled, the young men went in to din-§ 


‘“What can have brought her here—at this 
hour, and alone?” whispered Justine. ‘ What 
can her mother be thinking of, to let her roam 


ner. They found the low shed room crowded < about in this wild place, by herself?” 
(542) 
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Gerard made no answer, but took up his 
sketching-book, and soon Libbie’s young wistful 
face and slender graceful figure were dotted 
down on one of the white pages. 

‘“‘There,”’ he cried, handing it to his brother 
for inspection. ‘Isn’t that a fair likeness?” 

Suddenly, something gave way beneath him; 
the smooth treacherous rock was crumbling; he 
knew he was going: the next moment, he had 
fallen heavily from the bluff to the ground 
below. 

“Let me help you,” cried a girl’s clear voice, 
clear in spite of its tremulousness. And Libbie 
came running toward him. 

The color and light had quite gone out of her 
face now; but it was full of anxious sympathy. 
She knelt beside Gerard, and raised his head to 
her lap. 

‘“*He is unconscious,” she said, as Justine 
came hurrying down. ‘Bring me some water 
from the brook.” 

He obeyed swiftly and silently. Then, 
together, they dashed the ice-cold water in 
Gerard’s blanched pain-drawn face, and chafed 
his limp nerveless hands. 

“T think he has sprained or hurt his foot, in 
some way,” the young girl continued. ‘You 
see, he lies with it twisted under him.” 

Justine tried moving the foot; a groan was 
the result. Then Gerard’s blue eyes opened, 
bewildered, upon them. But directly he smiled, 
though feebly. 

“Ah, then I am alive, after all!’’ he said. 

“Thank God, you are,’”’ cried Justine, earn- 
estly, involuntarily. 

The girl, in whose lap Gerard’s handsome 
sunny head still lay, said nothing, but her white 
scared face was full of feeling. 

“We must get him home,” Justine said, at 
length. ‘Lean all your weight on me.” 

«Lean on my arm, too,” said Libbie, simply. 

So, between them, Gerard managed to make 
his way, limping painfully back through the 
cafion to the ferryhouse. 

Once there, he was helped upstairs to Libbie’s 
room—or what had been Libbie’s room, rather. 
It was a pretty little room; blue in color, with 
white curtains at the tiny window, and a few 
quite artistic pictures—though they were only 
wood-cuts, and evidently clipped from some 
magazine—on the whitewashed walls. On a 
small blue-draped table in one corner stood an 
old cracked gilt-edged bowl, filled to overflow- 
ing with pink sweetbriar-roses from the cafion. 
Above this little table hung a rack of books. 

With a quick eye, Justine took in all this, and 
decided that the room was not bad. 








About dusk, as the long and wonderfully 
bright twilight was fading, Ah Sing, the bland 
sleepy Chinaman, appeared with a temptingly- 
arranged little supper on a tray. Gerard's 
artistic sense recognized all the pretty detail: 
the smoothly-laid snowy napkin, the gay little 
rose-wreathed plate, and the bunch of wild- 
flowers, also from the cafion, nestling near it. 


; He knew full well that Libbie’s dainty fingers 


must have had something to do with it; but the 
pain in his ankle caused his appetite to fail him. 

In the dusk and starlight, he lay tossing on 
the small white bed, which Justine had drawn 
near the window, listening to the rush of the 
river, and feeling very unlucky and unfortunate. 

Finally, he fell asleep. Justine sat watching 
him until late in the night. 





CHAPTER III. 

THREE weeks drifted by. The brothers were 
still at Cafion Crossing. Gerard’s sprain had 
proved more serious than they had first fancied 
it would. But, at last, he was beginning to 
creep about, with the aid of a cane. 

October had come; but the air was yet soft 
and pleasant; and, although there was snow on 
the far-distant ‘‘ Rockies,” a little of the fair 
though only-too-brief summer lingered. 

Justine and Gerard were sitting, one evening, 
on the house-porch, enjoying the clear bright 
starlight and the velvety warm wind—a genuine 
‘‘ chinook ’’— blowing through the caiion. 
them sat Libbie and her mother. 

‘Do you often have such a pleasant autumn ?”’ 
Justine asked, at length. 

“Yes, often, in October,” Libbie said. ‘And 
then, again, we quite as often have snow, and 
need a fire, in July,” she added, quickly. “It 
is a changeable climate, and the winters are long 
and very severe. Sometimes I think spring will 
never come.’ And, unconsciously, she gave a 
little impatient longing sigh. 

Gerard turned toward her, in the dark. 

“Poor little thing!’’ he said, and his voice 
was full of real pity. ‘Poor little thing! What 
do you do with yourself, all the terrible snow- 
bound months?” 

‘‘Oh, Libbie’s never lonesome,”’ eagerly ex- 
claimed the buxom landlady, with no little pride 
in her pretty daughter. ‘‘She’s busy from 
mornin’ till night, ’pears like. But yet she 
allus finds time to practise on her pianer and 
read a bit, seems to me. Oh, Libbie’s a smart 
one, I tell you. When she was a-goin’ to school 
in Helena, and a-comin’ home at vacation-time, 
she seemed restless and oneasy even then, if she 
wasn’t a-doin’ something all the time.” 


Near 
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‘““You went to school in Helena, then?’ said 
Justine, also turning to the young girl, who had 
shrunk back a little and remained silent during 
her mother’s long speech. 

<< Yes.” 

“Did you like it there?’ continued Justine, 
presently He had become interested, during 


eee 


little air, and sang another ballad with charming 
abandon, until she came to the verse: 


“And, deep in my breast, 
Sweet thoughts are at rest ; 
No eye but my own their beanty shall see. 
They’re dreams, happy dreams— 
Dear one, of thee !”’ 


But her voice suddenly faltered. She rose 


these quiet monotonous weeks, in this pretty } abruptly from the piano, and stood trembling 


earnest-eyed girl, and he felt that he would like 
to know more about her. 

“‘Oh, yes; very much. It was there I first ; 
learned anything.” 

Again the fond mother interposed. 

“She learned a heap, too!’’ she cried, 
triumphantly. ‘She took the highest honor 
0 any girl in school, and she had a wreath 
o’ flowers put on her head, and a medal hung 
about her neck for good behavior. Didn’t you, 
Libbie, child?” 

The girl colored hotly. 


though gently. ‘‘I know very little, after all.’’ 

* Lor’, child,’ began the mother, indignantly. 
But her daughter only laughed, and ran past her 
into the house, without waiting for her to finish. 

Presently, on the stillness, came the sound of 
the piano from the little parlor, followed by 
Libbie’s pure clear young voice. 

She sang with much pathos a somewhat sad 
little ballad, and her listeners outside in the 
darkness heard with surprise, mingled with 
pleasure. She had never sung like that before. 
Her songs were more apt to be gay, arch, coquet- 
tish: full of little runs and grace-notes, which } 
displayed the flexibility of her voice rather than 
its expression. 

When she had ended, Gerard rose quickly 
from his chair, and limped with his cane into 
the parlor. 

Justine remained quietly without. Libbie’s 
singing had set him to thinking. What could 
make the girl sing like that? Young as she 
was, could she have had any trouble? One 
could hardly sing that way, with such hopeless 
longing in one’s voice, unless one had had some 
sad experience. Justine found himself sighing 
and repeating mentally his brother’s words: 
‘‘Poor little thing! poor little thing!” 

‘What ails the child? What makes her sing 
such doleful sort o’ stuff?’ muttered the mother. 
Presently, like Gerard, she got up and went 
indoor. 

“Sing something bright and jolly - like, 
Libbie,”’ Justine heard her say to her daughter. 
“Don’t sing any more ©’ them fun’ral-tunes.”’ 

And again Libbie laughed. 

Then she ran her fingers through a bright 





5 
‘Never mind, mother,’ she said, = 


slightly beside it. 

‘Qh, why did you stop?” cried Gerard, 
reproachfully. ‘1 was enjoying it so much. 
You don’t know, Miss Libbie,’ he went on, 
“how much pleasure your singing has given 
me, all these weeks. I could hear you quite 
plainly, from my little room above, and I used 
to listen eagerly for your touch on the piano. 
You have fairly charmed the pain away from 
my ankle, at times,” he ended, smilingly. 

‘‘] am glad if I have given you any pleasure,” 
the girl answered, simply... Her voice was low 
and just a little sad. 

Justine caught her words and the tone in 
which they were uttered. With her mother, 
he exclaimed: ‘ What ails the child?” 

After a little, the young people came out on 
the porch again. 

‘““Miss Libbie and I are going for a little 
walk,” Gerard announced, ‘‘ down by the river. 
I think, with the aid of her strong young arm 
and my cane, I may venture.’ 

“Very well; but don’t go far,’’ said Justine. 
And he lit a cigar and watched them depart. 

Why was it that Libbie’s ‘strong young arm’’ 
trembled so, when Gerard leaned on it? Surely, 
it could not be his weight; for he did not bear 
at all heavily upon it, relying more on his stout 
walking-stick. And why did the color come 
and go so quickly in her fair round cheek? 
And why did her pretty dark eyes so suddenly 
grow dim—so dim, she could scarcely see the 
river rushing past them, for a moment? Ah, 
Libbie! Libbie! Would it not have been better 
for you if Gerard and his brother had never 
come to Cajion Crossing? 





CHAPTER IV. 

Anp so another week went; then another. The 
brothers were still at the little house within 
the shadow of the great caiion, and they seemed 
loth to leave. 

The last fourteen days had been very pleasant 
ones—perilously pleasant for poor little Libbie; 
and, perhaps, perilously pleasant for Justine 
Brainard as well. For had he not suddenly 


awakened to the fact that his interest in this 
fair wistful-eyed young girl—this pretty simple 
Montana maiden—was fast developing into 
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something more: something much more serious? { they must go pretty soon; Gerard’s ankle was 
In vain did he strive to close his eyes to this} quite well now, save a little stiffness; but she 
new-born knowledge. In vain did he endeavor } had not known—had not realized, at least—that 
to laugh at himself and his ‘romantic folly,” as ; their departure was quite so near at hand. 

he termed it. Libbie’s fair young face ed Ah, why had they come at all, and disturbed 
rise before him, dispelling all doubt as to the 3 her peace? But then, had she been at peace 
nature of his regard for her. He realized quite } before their coming? Had she not had vague 
well that, in this short time, he had leaned to} longing, even then, to escape from the life she 
love her. was leading? Sometimes, she almost wished her 

He longed to carry lier away with, him at} mother had never sent her to school in Helena. 
once: to take her back with him to the East: ; It had unfitted her for her home-life, by giving 
to show her all the great cities and beautiful } her a glimpse of the world beyond. 
places, of which she, in her innocence, had And then the Brainard brothers had come to 
never dreamed. In his ‘romantic folly,’’ he 3 Cafion Crossing, and life had suddenly become 
called her *‘ his little wild-flower,”’ and wondered 3} changed for her. Justine, with his fine clear-cut 
if she would bear transplanting. She was his 3 face and deep-set earnest eyes, had won the 
‘‘first and only love,’ he told himself, with 3 girl’s admiration at once. But Gerard’s sunny 
quite boyish enthusiasm; whereas, Gerard had § hair and blue laughing eyes had won something 
had many. more—her love. 

In the starlit darkness, on another evening, The fact of Gerard’s being an artist was a 
Justine sat alone on the porch overlooking the} great thing, also, in his favor. Was not an 
river. Libbie and Gerard had wandered off} artist a wonderful being, who could create 
again. At length, the elder Brainard brother } charming and exquisite pictures of his own? 
became aroused from his dream, became suddenly ; As to the depth of Gerard’s nature, or whether 
conscious of the absence of the others, and it answered to her own, Libbie never paused to 
moved restlessly in his seat. Finally, he tossed ; think. An artist must be noble and everything 
his partially-burned cigar over the railing and ; good, in her simple belief, else he could not be 
rose to his feet. an artist. 

Where could they have gone? What did And so Libbie had fallen in love with Gerard ; 
Gerard mean, by keeping her away so long? $ and Justine—grave kindly Justine—had fallen 
He paced the little porch impatiently. Then {in love with Libbie; and Gerard—gay young 
he suddenly stood still, and his face was very } scamp that he was—had not fallen in love with 
white, in the clear starlight. Could it be—could 3 anyone, or at all. 


~ 

















it be that Gerard loved her, as well? On rushed the dark river; brighter shone the 
In the meantime, Gerard and Libbie were ; clear white stars ; fresher grew the cool niglit-air 
walking by the river once more. from the mountains. At length, it dawned upon 


‘‘Libbie,” the young man was saying, ‘‘do; Gerard that his companion had made no com- 
not go back yet. It is too’ pleasant to be: ment upon his last remark, and he noticed that 
indoor, and Justine will never miss us—he is 3 she was shivering slightly. 
enjoying his cigar too much. Let's sit down ‘You are cold,”’ he said, quickly. ‘‘We must 
here, a little while, and have a look at the: walk on. These October nights are not what 
stars.” they were a week or so ago.” 

As the young man spoke, he threw himself He rose to his feet, and held out his hand 
down on the bank and glanced up at the shining 3 to help her rise also. 
sky. “T am not cold—that is, not very. If you 

Did he know he had called her “ Libbie’’? don’t mind, I would rather: sit still a little 

She did, at least. She trembled visibly, and 3 longer,” she said, rather brokenly. 
dipped her small hot hands into the river, to ‘‘Have you a shawl on? Are you warmly 
cool them. enough wrapped?” he asked, and he bent down 

“‘Do you know,” continued her companion, } over her, and drew her shawl—a soft gray one of 
presently, still intent on the gleaming points of } her mother’s—more closely about her. His warm 
eold white light above, ‘do you know,-I shall? hand touched her cold cheek and throat in 
miss these walks greatly when I’m gone? And 3} doing so. 
we are going in a few days.” “You are cold!’” he cried, when, to his 

They were going, in a few days? amazement, she gave a little choking sob, and 

The girl drew a quick breath. Then she grew } sprang away from him, and ran past him, ites 
both numb and still. Of course, she had known } the grass-beaten path along the river. 
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‘*Libbie! Libbie!’’ he called, loudly. 

_ In a moment, he had overtaken her and found 
her crying, striving in vain to hide her tear- 
stained face from him. 

“Why, Libbie, child, what ails you?’ he 
demanded, earnestly, taking both her small cold 
hands in his. He was strongly tempted to lay 
that pretty brown head on his shoulder, and 
kiss those heavy tear-filled eyes. But, though 
the temptation was great, poor little Libbie being 
undeniably charming, prudence came to the 
rescue. No. He must not make love to her— 
he must be careful—it would never do for him 
to entangle himself with his landlady’s daughter, 


were she ever so pretty. Had he not seen many $ 





‘‘T know what you would say,”’ the girl inter- 
rupted, hastily, and turning proud wet eyes upon 
him. ‘And you cannot—it is impossible for you 
to feel the same toward me. There is no need 
for you to tell me—I know it already.” 

They were near the house by this time, and, 
before Gerard could say more, Libbie had run 
past him, up the steps, and vanished indoor. 





CHAPTER V. 

OTHER days had passed. The cafion lay 
stripped of all its vivid autumn coloring. There 
was a leaden sky above, and the yawning black 
gulch was black no longer, but white with snow. 
Only the few straight tall pines shone greenly 


girls just as pretty before, whom he had fancied, 3 through the whiteness, and the little stream, 


then forgotten as quickly as he should Libbie, 


which would be as soon as he should leave the 3 


territory? So he contented himself with caressing 
the small hands in his possession, and repeating, 
tenderly: ‘Poor little thing! Poor little 
thing !”’ 

“Don’t!” the girl cried, passionately, tearing 
her hands away from him. ‘I can’t bear it! 
You don’t really care for me—not—not as I do 
for you!” 

The words escaped her before she knew it. 
A crimson wave of shame swept over her face. 
The pretty brown head was held low in bitter 
humiliation. 

And so she loved him! 

Gerard had feared as much, and now he knew 
it. The knowledge agitated and vexed him not 
a little. He began reproaching himself for his 
many little attentions shown the young girl 
during the past weeks. How he wished he had 
let her, and her singing, and her romantic walks 
along the lonely river-shore, righteously alone. 

And so she loved him! 

Justine had heard Libbie’s last tearful words 
as well, for he had come out to meet them in his 
impatience, and, in the darkness, he had stumbled 
on them unaware. 

Her unhappy little confession rang in his ears, 
and repeated itself again and again. 

With a heavy heart, he strode away, without 
making himself known to them, leaving the young 
couple to themselves. 

For a while, Libbie and Gerard moved on 
silently. At length, the young man felt that he 
must say something, and therefore began, 
abruptly : 

«You ought not to say, Libbie, that I do not 
care for you. On the contrary, I do—indeed, 
Ido. Ithink you are one of the prettiest, bright- 
est, sweetest girls I ever met. But—but I never 
dreamed you cared for me—in this way—and—” 








choked with ice, struggled feebly on. 

It was only November, but winter had come. 
Far away stretched the great plains, white and 
cold. The ‘‘ Rockies” had fresh hoods on their 
ragged purple peaks, and at their base lay the 
foot-hills, like soft rolling drifts. A keen wind 
was blowing, a wind that promised to be a 
blizzard before night. 

In spite of their warm wrappings, the Brainard 
brothers shivered, as they stood waiting on the 
house-porch : waiting for the coach, or rather for 
the sled—for the old dilapidated ‘jerky’ had 
been abandoned since the snow—the sled which 
was to take them away from Cajion Crossing. 

Madly rushed the dark swollen river before 
them. From the cafion came the dismal howling 
of a coyote. 

‘Beastly day!” cried Gerard, impatiently. 
‘“‘Thank fortune, we have decided to return to 
civilization, and not lose ourselves further in the 
wilds of this miserable country !” 

“«T like the country,” said Justine, simply 

He stood looking straight before him, with a 
heavy heart, and did not see his brother's 
frowning face. 

At the window of the little blue room above 
knelt Libbie. Her small white face was hidden 
by the curtains. But she could see those two on 
the porch below her very plainly. 

Yes; they were going away. It was all over. 
The happy, happy time was at an end. The 
awakening from her little dream had come. She 
had loved Gerard, as she had fancied she should 
love some day, and—and Gerard had not loved 
her! 

In her unhappiness and pain, how little did 
Libbie dream that Justine, grave silent Justine, 
whom she admired with a sort of girlish rev- 
erence, was suffering quite as keenly as herself. 

Only Gerard, apparently, was careless and free 
from pain. 














A ROSE FROM HER GRAVE. 
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He had already said ‘‘ good-bye’ to the young 
girl, and so had Justine. 
a few weeks was at an end. 





CHAPTER VI. 

More than a year had passed since the 
Brainard brothers had left Caiion Crossing ; 
more than a year since poor little Libbie had 
believed herself quite broken-hearted. In that 


time a wondrous change had come over the girl’s ; 


feeling for handsome gay young Gerard. 

Could it be that Libbie was fickle? No; that 
was not her failing. But she had discovered— 
discovered on the very day of her parting with 
him—that Gerard was not worthy of her love. 
On coming to herself, that gray snowy day, 
after watching the brothers depart, she had 
busied herself mechanically in “straightening 
up” her little room—the room the young men 
had occupied during their stay—and in making 
things a little more orderly. In brushing up 
the hearth in front of the open fireplace, some- 
thing, a crumpled sheet of drawing-paper, had 
caught her eye, among the torn bits of old 
letters thrown there by Gerard, with an evident 
intention of burning. She stooped quickly to 
rescue it from the flames—for was not anything 
of Gerard’s precious to her? And she recog- 
nized the firm bold touch of his pencil at once. 

It proved to be a leaf from his sketch-book, 
the one to which Libbie’s own fair pensive face 
had been transferred by him, that afternoon of 
his accident in the cafion. 

A flush of pleasure crept quickly into the 
girl’s white face. He had been sufficiently 
pleased with her then, as far back as that—for 
she caught sight of the date at the bottom of the 
page—to give her a place in his sketch-book: 
that wonderful volume! Then her cheeks grew 
deadly pale again. 

With the date, other letters were standing out 
blackly, only too distinctly, before her: ‘Our 
Landlady’s Daughter, September 20th, 1880.” 

For an instant, the room grew suddenly dark ; 
the girl clenched her small hands. So that was 
all she was, all she had ever been, to him? 


The little romance of } 


“Our landlady’s daughter’’ ! 

The words repeated themselves again and 
again to her. 

She almost hated him, for the moment. Then 
she started to tear the leaf into bits, when fur- 
ther writing, in a different hand, on the back of 
it, attracted her attention. It was only a little 
; verse, signed with Justine Brainard’s initials; but 
} she read it eagerly and tremblingly. For was it 
not dedicated to her—Libbie? And did it not 
speak in praise of her ‘‘ wistful child’s-face’’? 

The girl felt the difference at once, and only 
too keenly. Justine had respected her, while 
Gerard had not. 

She smoothed the crumpled page out carefully, 
‘re-read the little verse several times, and then 
$ locked it away in her small writing-desk, to 
‘ keep for ever. 

And so, from the very day of their parting, 
Libbie’s love for Gerard underwent a change. 
And, as the days and weeks and months went 
on, the memory of the man who had been so 
much to her gradually grew dim, that of his 
brother more bright. 

And so more than a year went by. 

It was a windy April evening when Justine 
Brainard made his way, on horseback, toward 
Cafion Crossing. 

Someone was sitting at the piano, playing 
softly, as he entered the little parlor. 

“‘ Libbie!”’ 

““You have come back!” she cried, incredu- 
lously and joyously. ‘‘I was afraid you never 
would— < 

Her manner told him even more than her 
simple earnest words, so suddenly checked, while 
a deep blush rushed up over her eager face. 
He felt that his coming had not been * folly” 
or ‘‘in vain,” as he had only too firmly believed 
it to be. 

After a while, through generosity to his 
; brother, he said, with the girl’s hand held 
3 closely and lovingly within his: 

; ‘And Gerard: you do not ask for him.” 
: “I had 04 forgotten him, in the joy of 
* seeing you,” she confessed, guiltily. 
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A ROSE FROM HER GRAVE. 





BY GEORGE FR 


EDERICK PARK. 





Dearest, I plucked a flower from your grave to-day ; 
*T was beautiful, as you once were when on your cheek 
The color of the red rose dwelt: this one was pale, 
Like you when cold in death—so like life’s sleep—you lay, 
Hushed, still, but with a smile that seemed that it would 
speak 
To tell me of the joys beyond this tearful vale, 


So rarely beautiful this flower was, it seemed 
That—could there be such metamorphosis of soul— 
Your spirit, undesirous of the grave’s repose, 
Had, by gracious God from sad oblivion redeemed, 
Stol’n from its couch, and now above a church-yard 
knoll 
Bloomed in the gentle beauty of a fair white rose, 
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JUBA AND ZIP. 





BY MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETEBS. 





THERE was a ‘‘big meetin’ gwine on” at Sleepy } Now, my ole missus used ter say: ‘Isrul, de 
Hollow church, a mile or so from ‘Ole Uncle} Lord’s right ’longside ob you all de time. He 


Isrul”’ Beasle’s cabin, and the whole neighbor- 
hood was, consequently, in a state of great 
excitement. This, in the course of time, reached 
‘‘Ole Isrul’s’’ cabin itself. But, whatever the 
patriarch’s reflection on the subject was, he 
put it, for a time, into his pipe and stolidly 
smoked it. Certain it is, he never “went nigh” 
the meeting but once, greatly to his wife’s grief. 

‘Dat Isrul’s jest er bran’ fur de burnin’,” 
said Aunt Hannah to her bosom-friend, Sister 
Cynthiana Sprouts. ‘He’s er hardened stiff- 
necked ole sinner. No use argufyin’ wid him.” 

‘‘No, Missus Sprouts,” he said, placidly filling 
his pipe; “’tain’t no use. I were over dere las’ 
Sunday night; an’, I tell yer what, I hain’t got 
no jedgment on sich goin’s-on—sich screechin’ 
an’ yellin’ an’ cuttin’- up was never seed. Dere’s 
no use 0’ jawin’, Hanner: I don’t ’prove ob it, 
nohow an’ no way. Now, dere was Columby 
Jinks—what a spitfire dat gal is. Wal, yer see 
her, dat night, wait until Brudder Dobbs got ter 
beatin’ de Book, an’ preachin’ an’ prayin’ all in 
one bref. Den Columby, she set up er yowl, 
leaped offen her seat like ve seen er catermount 
do, ar’ ’way she went, like mad—spinnin’, 
shoutin’, clappin’, screechin’, an’ huggin’ de 
sistren an’ bredren permisc’ ous—until she come 
ter Molly Rouncer, when she flung out bof dem 
mons rous arms o’ hern, an’ fotched one ob ’em 
down wid sich er whack ‘cross de nape o’ dat 
gal’s neck. ’Twas er miricul, ’most, it hadn’t 
dislumeated her backbone. Now, Missus Sprouts, 
yer know why Columby done dat. *’Twan’t no 
love-lick she fotched Molly Rouncer, nor ’twan’t 
no ‘ligion: ’twere de debbil, most like; for 
everybody knows dere ain’t no love lost atwixt 
dem two gals. Jim Sothern’s er-sparkin’ ’em 
both, an’ dey hates one anudder like pisen. 
Dere’s anudder t’ing, ladies,” taking the pipe 
from his mouth and shaking the ashes from the 
bowl: ‘I don’t nohow b’lieve in dis screechin’ 
an’ shoutin’. Last Sunday night, I sot an’ 
looked on an’ thought—an’ thinks me, dis ’minds 
me ob dem priests o’ Baal, er-callin’: ‘O Baal, 
hear us! O Baal, hear us!’ An’ I was ’minded, 
like de good ole prophet, ter say: ‘Shout louder, 
call louder; mebby your Baal’s er-sleepin’, or 


he’s deef, or he’s ’way from home som’ers.’ 
(548) 








goes wid yer even when yer creeps underneaf 
de corncrib ter steal de hen’s-eggs, an’ He sees 
yer if yer eats er batter-cake or flapjack atwixt 
de kitchen an’ de breakfus’-table—not ter say 
nothin’ o’ knockin’ de ole turkey-gobbler offen 
de roost.’ Dat were in my young days, Missus 
Sprouts. But how many in dat meetin’ t’inks 
dat dis am so now? Lor’ bress my soul, dere 
were enough fried chicken-legs dere ter march 
more’n half dem black saints straight down ter 
de gates ob perdition. T’ink dat’s ‘ligion? Now, 
I tink ’ligion is doin’ right. Not er-hintin’ no 
*ffense ter you, Missus Sprouts.’ For that 
stately individual had risen, in offended majesty. 
‘“‘You’se er prime cook, an’ honester den de day’s 
long, as everybody knows. 
Tse meanin’.”’ 

‘“‘Missus’’ Sprouts was slightly mollified ; but 
‘“’twere time for her to be gwine,’’ she said: 
‘de sistren an’ bredren was ter hold er pra’r- 
meetin’ ’bout two o’clock, an’ she mus’ be dere.’’ 

‘*Me an’ Juba’ll be ’long, too, ’bout dat time,’ 
said Aunt Hannah, in bidding farewell. 

But, when Aunt Hannah went to the wood- 
pile, to see if Juba had cut pine-knots enough 
for her evening-work, Juba was not to be found: 
he had laid down his axe and departed. 


It’s de hippercrits 


She was, therefore, in no very religious frame 
of mind when she set out, that afternoon, for the 
Sleepy Hollow meeting-house. She had had to 
chop the wood for her evening-cooking; and, 
had Juba been within reach, he would doubtless 
have felt her strong arm. Nor did the long hot 
walk tend to cool her blood. She had to go fast, 
being behind time. On the whole, sh2 reached 
the meeting-house in no very pleasant mood. 

There was a full congregation assembled in the 
shed-like building. But she found a rickety 
split chair; and, pushing back her flop-eared 
calico bonnet and wiping her heated brow, she 
sat down near the open side-door next the 
pulpit, where the breeze might strike her fairly. 

She might have reaped the benefit of this 
favorable position, but that, about this time, 
there was a later and hotter arrival: a fleshy 
matron, who came in puffing and steaming, 
carrying on her arm a chubby shapeless round- 
eyed baby, as steaming-hot as herself. The two 
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filled up much of the space between Aunt: the terrier with her round eyes, kiched and 


Hannah and the door. 


The mother had evidently prepared for a long ; attention to the dog. 


stay. She first deposited, on the floor beside 
her chair, an open-mouthed quart-measure mug 
of milk, for Pollywog the baby. ‘hen she drew 
from the folds of her dress a much-worn and 
somewhat soiled red handkerchief, through the 
fissures of which could be caught glimpses of 
what Israel would have called ‘“‘cne o’ dem 
chicken-legs’’ and a corn-pone, this being the 
supper for herself. She hung this on the knob 
of her chairback. Then she propped Pollywog, 
the round-eyed baby, square in her broad lap, 
and, pushing back her shaker, prepared to listen 
to the sermon. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Hannah, shut off from the 
breeze, puffed and steamed in mute indignation, 
*¢ De imperence o’ some pussuns is ’mazin’!’’ she 
thought, drawing back the folds of her Sun- 
day “‘alapacky’’ from contact with the garment 
of the intruder. ‘“ Dey never know when their 
room’s better’n their company.” 

Now Juba, not far away, was sheltering him- 
self from Aunt Hannah’s observation behind a 
friendly post. It is to be feared, however, that 
he was using his eyes more than he did his 
ears, notwithstanding the stirring appeal of the 
preacher. 

He had seen Aunt Hannah come in; he had 
seen the woman with the baby follow after; 
and he enjoyed the evident disgust of his 
crowded relative. That unchopped wood, like 
Achan’s wedge of gold, lay heavy on the con- 
science of the culprit. 

But, at this juncture, Juba’s little dog Zip, 
lying asleep under the bench at his feet, awoke 
to a consciousness of his surrounding. He 
awoke hungry, too: and, of course, at once 
scented the freshly-fried chicken-legs and Polly- 
wog’s measure of milk, thus introduced so near 
to his olfactories. 

At all events, he pricked up his sharp ears, 
and, in defiance of a subdued whistle from Juba, 
trotted nimbly off toward Aunt Hannah, Polly- 
wog, the mother, and the mug of milk. 

Before he quite reached his destination, 
another actor, Juba saw, had likewise appeared 
upon the scene. This was a hornet: which, 
attracted either by the pleasing odor which had 
drawn Zip thither, or, mayhap, by the industrious 
flies circling about Pollywog’s not-too-clean face, 
flew in through the open door and surrounded 
the group there in a most lively way. Zip, for 
‘his part, surrounded the mug on the floor in a 
manner as lively, sniffing the air and cocking 
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crowed vigorously, thus attracting the mother’s 
Instinctively divining his 
intent, the matron tried to protect the mug with 
one hand, while she flirted Pollywog's bonnet 
in his face with the other. 

Zip, thus rebuffed, tucked his stumpy tail 
between his legs and retreated to the doorsill, 
where he sat upon his haunches, devouring with 
his eyes the milk, fried chicken, and the baby, 
now and then licking his chops in anticipation. 

The hornet, not so easily daunted, darted 
hither and thither, more than once making a 
dive alarmingly near to Pollywog’s nose. 

Intent upon listening to Brother Dobbs, and 
having an eye to the little dog and the milk, 
as well as to the antics of Pollywog, the har- 
assed mother gave no heed to this warning 
gyration. This was well; for the hornet, left 
to amuse himself in his own way, was amicable 
enough. It would not do, though, Juba knew, 
to flaunt Pollywog’s bonnet at him as it had 
been flaunted at Zip. 

But the boy’s observation and cogitation were 
now cut short by the sudden call of Brother 
Dobbs for singing. The weird African melody 
swelled out in a rhythmical measure, to which the 
singers kept time with an undulating disjointed 
movement of their bodies. But Juba paid little 
attention to this: he was fascinated by the 
approaching climax of the comedy in the door- 
way. 

That Zip meant business, he knew by the 
restless wagging of his tail. The hornet meant 
business, too, if he could judge by the frantic 
dashes and circles he was cutting in the air, not 
a yard away from Pollywog’s nose. 

This dusky cherub, excited by the tumult 
about her, was in an ecstasy of delight—jump- 
ing, flinging her chubby arms, and exulting in 
all sorts of ways. Meantime, the hornet widened 
and contracted his circles, but every time made 
swifter dashes toward the centre of attraction, 
Zip, licking his chops and flirting his tail. 
watched the matron—who, being in a state of 
exaltation, was surely relaxing her vigilance. 
Presently, his chance came—or he thought it 
had come—and he made a dash at the milk, 
But alas! the milk was now low in the mug, and 
the way thereto was narrow. Nothing daunted, 
however, and in a frenzy of hurry, Zip thrust 
his slender head and long ears quite through 
the mouth of the mug. The noise made Polly- 
wog’s mother look down. She made a rush at 
the thief with the bonnet; but Zip precipitately 
retreated, clawing frantically though vainly at 


his ears. Pollywog, alert for amusement, iegtng thie unwieldy headgear; while, to add to his 
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discomfort, the coveted milk poured over his} have her suspicion of Juba. ‘What's dis yer 
shiny black neck and rolled gurgling down; is up ter now?” 

upon the floor. Lunge after lunge, the irritated ‘“‘Mammy, mammy,” whispered Juba, too 
matron made after him, but with no other result } convulsed to be discreet, ‘look at Zip—an’ look 
than to irritate the dog and add to his im-} at dat hornet. Dey’s havin’ er meetin’ ter dey- 
promptu waltz; while, at the same time, she} selves over dere, an’ de hornet’s de preacher, 
managed to excite the ire of the other enemy; shore. Oh, golly! bress my buttons! dey’s 


, overhead. poppin’ off, ebery one on ’em; I done laugh 





‘Dat hornet’s in fo’ bizness now, shore,’’ 3 so. 
thought Juba, convulsed with inward spasms ‘«‘ Juba,” said Aunt Hannah, severely, ‘‘dere’s 
of laughter. ‘Ke! he! He done popped Zip, ; er hick’ry-limb growin’ at home for you, boy. 
dat flip. Jeemes’s Ribber! how dat dorg do $ Clar outen dis, an’ tramp dat road yonner in er 
dance er jig wid de milk-mug fo’ pardner! } jiffy. Don’ let de grass grow unner yer feet, 
Golly! see dat dorg! Oh, my bones! ef I could } Juba, or you'll cotch it. Clar out!” 
jest roll on de grass out yonner an’ laugh. Go j Juba was only too glad to escape to the open 
it, Zip! Go it, hornet! Oh, I shall bust—or 3} air; and so he scrambled along, underneath the 
die!” benches, expeditiously working his way toward 
And “‘bust’”’ he did, an instant later, into an { the hooded dog and the open door. On the route, 
unrepressed explosion of laughter; for the} he passed Pollywog—who, sprawled upon the 
hornet, veering his attack from Zip to the real floor, with open mouth and inflated lungs, was 
offender, suddenly popped the mother of Polly-} doing her best toward adding to the general 
wog squarely between the eyes. $ uproar and confusion. This tumult was now 
Pollywog, you may be sure, was hustled to$ indescribable: for the hornet, infuriated, had 
the floor without ceremony, as the matron, with ‘been indulging in a free-and-easy fight with 
a leap and a screech, bounded from her seat. }more of the shouters than Sister Squills, and 
Then she and the poor muzzled and hornet-stung } each blow he struck had told on the excited 
Zip held a sort of dervish-dance in the open } crowd. 
square by the door, while the tireless singers Some knew what the matter was now, to their 
began the jubilate: ‘“‘Gwine up, gwine ter de} sorrow; but not a few had got the impression 
New Jerusalem!” ’ that “de debbil”” was amongst them, in bodily 
«‘Dat’s right, my son,” said Brother Dobbs, presence. Juba, seeing a throng of these super- 
reaching the scapegrace Juba, now rolling upon § stitious ones pressing from the rear, quickly 
the floor in an uncontrollable fit of merriment. released Zip from the tyranny of the mug; 
«‘Youth’s de time ter shout, ’fore de evil. days ; and the twain, not sorry to go, set off from the 
comes not. An’ you, Sister Squills,” he exhorted, ; meeting-house at the top of their speed. 
‘it’s nebber too late ter git happy. Shout, Swiftly as they went, though, Juba looked 
sister, shout! ‘Gwine up! gwine up!’ Shout, } back, and had another convulsion as he saw the 











sister! Dat’s right!” assembly pouring out in hot haste after them. 
And Juba and Sister Squills did shout, though The meeting had broken up in confusion: and 
from different causes. not all Brother Dobbs’s eloquence could undo 


‘You Juba Beasle, what for yo’ doublin’-up 3 the effect of the potent argument of Juba’s 
like dat?’’ asked Aunt Hannah, beginning to ; ‘‘silent preacher.” 
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Guap morn on the sun-kissed hilltops, The plaintive call of a cuckoo 
And dew-bright trees ; Across the hill. 
Noon flooded with golden glory, : 
Low drone of bees. Night's robe, in its ghostly grayness, 
Trailed silent down ; 
A leaf on the current slowly The glimmer of star-like windows 
Dimpling along ; In far-off town. 
The ripple of broken water 
In sunny song. The day with its dream is ended, 
i As all days end ; 
A thrush in the sleeping woodland Forget, dear, the soft words whispered : 


In mellow trill ; 


gis Call me but “ friend,” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 463. 


XXI. KING AND MONK. 3 Dunois is almost the only one I can trust.’’ As 

True king found himself in a small room, ; he spoke, the king sank into the chair, leaned 
when the jester had left him, not unlike what ; his arms on it, buried his face in his hands, and 
was called a ‘‘solar’’ in a castle, overlooking the ; sighed wearily. 
great hall where the lord and lady of the place After a moment, however, he looked up, and 
sat and watched their retainers below. A small} pulled himself together with a start, as if 
window was at one end of this apartment, or } ashamed of his weakness. 
rather closet, and, on approaching it and drawing “Yes, I thank you for your hospitable viands, 
aside the curtain, Charles found that it com-3 which, by some magic, as it were, my jester 
manded the chapel of the convent, and had { knew exactly where to find.” 
evidently been used by the abbot, before the The monk smiled. 
ruin of ‘the monastic buildings, as his private “T had seen the jester just before he rejoined 
chamber, whence he might witness the service, } you,’’ he said, ‘and told him where the meat 
and note if any of the brothers was absent. At} and wine were hid. I need no thanks. To serve 
present, the chapel was unoccupied; but the} your majesty, who is serving France, is all, after 
moonlight streamed in, on pavement and pillar, > God, that a true subject seeks.” 
and on the high altar, giving an almost weird ‘‘ Well spoken,” replied the king; “and I see 
effect to all. that you are a true subject. Even if my jester 
The little room was empty of furniture, except had not given warranty for you, I should have 

s 





a small table and a single chair. On this table } been inclined to trust you, from your face.” 
burned a solitary candle, and on the chair sata; The monk made a low obeisance at the compli- 
monk. ment, and then resumed his attitude of respectful 

The latter had risen on the king’s entrance, } homage, standing silent before the monarch. 

and now stood meekly before the monarch, with “Yes; well spoken,” repeated the king. “If 
head bowed and hands clasped before his girdle. only all held such opinion, France would soon 
_ Your blessing, good father,” said the mon- 3 rise from her ashes, and become again, as for- 
arch, turning to him. merly, a leader among the nations.” 

The blessing was given, and then Charles pro- ‘Sire, she will rise again,” said the monk, 
ceeded at once to the matter in hand, with that ; bravely. ‘And God offers you, here at hand, a 
promptitude which was his characteristic. sure means to redeem her.” 

| 





‘You are Brother Richard, I suppose?’’ he “Yes, I know. You speak of this girl— 
said. Jeanne.” 

«‘T am, sire.” «Jeanne d’Arc, as we call her here. As good 

“Then I can speak without fear, and in all ; and virtuous a girl as ever lived. The recipient 
frankness. But, first, let me thank you for the 3 of divine grace, in that she has been chosen to 
hospitable viands you provided for us, and for } rescue France.” 
the comfort of our apartment, which is far ‘* You believe in her alleged mission ?” 
beyond what I had expected. The secrecy of; ‘Most unquestionably. I have known her 
the room and the difficulty of access to it make} from infancy; I have been her confessor for 
it exactly what we wished. For, alas! in this $ years; not a secret of her heart but is familiar 
troubled time, we are surrounded on all sides} to me; and I am as sure that she believes in her 
by treason. We barely escaped from it this } mission as Iam sure that I am standing here 
very day. Someone has apprised the enemy of } now.” 
our adventure. I suspect the man, and he is “T have come out of my way, and at some 
one in whom I had great confidence; one high } little peril,” answered the king, after watching 
in rank, also. Alas! of all my court, my good’ the monk curiously for a moment, ‘to see if 
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I could settle that very question. Secret affairs} I caused inquiry to be made, in consequence, 
of state called me to this end of my kingdom, and ; but heard that there was a lover from whom my 
I took a day, in addition, and made a detour in ; lord wished to separate her—his own brother-in- 
this direction, passing through districts swarm-; law, in fact. And this made me dismiss the 
ing with my enemies, in order personally to} matter at once. Subsequently, my jester came 





look into this matter ; for there was really no one 
I could trust to make the scrutiny for me. I felt 


_ that I must see and judge for myself. It is a very 


serious matter. If I accept the services of this 
young girl, and she fail to arouse the enthusiasm 
I expect, I shall become a laughing-stock. What 
is of even more moment, I should make the last 
end of my kingdom worse than the first.” 

‘‘Have no fear,” replied the monk, when the 
monarch paused, looking at him as if expecting 
an answer. ‘God has spoken through her.” 

‘““You have, at least, unbounded faith,’”’ said 
the king, still eying him curiously. ‘I wish 
we all had it.” 

‘‘By faith mountains are moved, sire. We 
have Holy Writ for that.” , 

“‘T doubt if that is more than a metaphor,” 
said the king. ‘Things material can only be 
affected by material forces. But faith, as I under- 
stand it, is a spiritual element, and, as such, 
potent to influence men spiritually. It is the 
want of faith, just now, among my good people 
of France, that is at the bottom of our distressed 
affairs. Could they but be got to believe in 
themselves once more, the expulsion of the 
English would be comparatively easy. But they 
have. lost heart. Defeat after defeat, treachery 
after treachery, have made them hopeless. They 
require to be rallied, to have their faith in them- 
selves restored. And that is just what my good 
Dunois tells me this girl may do.” 

In this day, we should call such talk rational- 
istic. In that day, people had not yet found out 
the phrase. But the monk realized that, as to 
Jeanne, the king was without that faith which 


from the king’s point of view, Brother Richard 
saw that good might be achieved. To induce 
Charles to accept the services of Jeanne was the 
main point. If she were inspired, as the good 
monk held, her victory would be. all the more 
decisive. 

‘‘As your majesty pleases,’ said the monk. 
‘‘ Only enlist her services for France. Try her, 
at least.”’ 

“T should not have come so far nor risked so 
much,” replied the king, ‘if I had not decided 


to me, on the same subject. He and you, it 

seems, are old acquaintances, and you had 
$ written to him about the girl.” 

“Yes; we were neophytes together,”’ said the 
monk. ‘But he gave up the vocation, while 
I went on with it.” 

“Very true. Exactly what he told me. And 
to him you applied, thinking the subject one of 
imperative moment ?”’ 

$< Yon,” 

‘This induced me to reconsider my resolution. 

; But there was some truth, at least, in the love- 
3 passages between the girl and young Armoise, 
’ was there not ?”’ 

‘There was, sire. The young noble loved her, 
and loves her still, and with such passionate 
self-sacrifice that he is willing to risk the social 
outlawry which, more or less, would follow his 
marriage with a peasant-girl.” 

‘‘He must be a fine fellow, and a generous 
ne,” said Charles, admiringly. ‘Faith, I don’t 
1ink, under any circumstances, that I would 
run such a risk. No woman that ever lived is 
worth it.” 

‘‘ Jeanne is,” replied the monk, bravely. ‘ Her 
: inborn nobility of soul makes her the equal of 
; anyone.” 

g « Courageously spoken,”’ cried Charles. ‘ But, 
; much as I may admire, as a man. the self- 
; sacrifice of Armoise, I cannot, as a king, favor 
3 such a mesalliance. If we do not uphold the 
; sacredness of rank, civil society will soon come” 
>to an end. The Jaquerie will be universal. 
3 No, no; I refused to listen to my lord of Baud- 
{ ricourt, not because I favored the match, but 
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magnifying the girl’s mission.” 

“There is no fear, your majesty,” said the 
monk, “ of the marriage.” 

“Are you sure ?”’ 

‘Quite sure. At one time, indeed, the woman 
in Jeanne nearly triumphed. She almost as 
good as pledged herself to this young noble. 
But there was a sally of Burgundians on the 
village, and, in the assault and tumult, her 
grandmother, whom she dearly loved, was 
killed. Our good Jeanne took this as a punish- 





he praised so highly, and he sighed. Yet, even = I thought he had personal interest in 


to try her, unless, on seeing her, I change my $ ment for having momentarily wavered in her 
mind. My good lord of Baudricourt was the; mission. ‘It is not for me,’ she told me, after 
first one to acquaint me with her strange story. } the sad event, ‘to be happy as other women. 
He sent a sure messenger to me, to tell me of her } My fate is different, and is’ fixed unchangeably. 
visions and what she believed to be her mission. ; I must leave all here—father, and mother, and 
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lover, and friends—and fulfill my task, even if} had I confided it to any other, and had the ven- 


it lead to. martyrdom, as it possibly.may.’ No, 
your majesty, the eternal hills are not more 
immovable than Jeanne is now.”’ 

‘That is well,’’ said Charles, ‘The union 
would have been impossible, for the reasons 
I have named.” 

‘«She realizes them, also, now,’’ was the reply ; 
“though she did not, at first. The difference in 
rank really seemed to be of no importance to 
her, so innocent and simple-hearted was the dear 
child.”’ 

“‘T am sorry for her; but France, in fact,” he 
spoke with great sadness, ‘‘is in such a strait, 
that no chance of assistance, no matter how it 
comes, or from whom, or who suffers, should be 
neglected. But I could trust no one, as I said 
before, to look into the subject. Hence I am 
here. Yet it will not do to grant her an inter- 
view. That would be committing myself in 
advance. And there are other reasons against 
it. If I decide to accept her aid, I shall have 
her sent to Chinon, and shall see if she can 
pick me out among a hundred others. Should 





ture finally failed, I should never have forgiven 
myself.”’ 

“Tt will not fail, my liege,” 
stoutly. ‘‘God is with her.’’ 

“Ah! Brother Richard, Brother Richard,” 
said Charles, rising, “‘I wish I had your faith. 
But kings see so much treachery, that they 
end too often in believing in nothing. But 
I will see the girl, The time for her vigil, you 
say, has nearly arrived.” 

“Yes,” replied the monk, advancing to the 
window, and slightly drawing back the curtain: 
‘« Behold !”” 

The king looked, and saw, with a flood of 
moonlight around her, the figure of Jeanne, 
kneeling before the altar. 


said the monk, 





XXII. INSPIRATION. 

Yes, down in the church below, a brave young 
creature knelt, in the agony of a great struggle, 
before the altar, which rose, white and ghostly, 
among the shadows that filled the whole struc- 
ture. Alone in the darkness, for night had 


she succeed, that alone will make people believe { fallen upon forest and hillside, Jeanne had 


in her. 
unknown to herself?” 

‘‘Your majesty has already seen her, or so my 
old friend, the jester, says. You saw her this 
very day, on horseback.” 

“Ha! Was that she?” cried the king. 
brave soul, and a fearless rider. Just the one 
to head a charge. I should think she would 
inspire even cowards to follow ter. If in other 
things she is as great, she is just what we 
need.” 

“She is full of enthusiasm and faith, my 
liege, which, you have said to-night, are so all- } 
powerful. 








eer 





Can you arrange that I can see the girl, } stolen away from everything that loved her, and 


sought the only place that held out for her a 
promise of help. The great altar alone was visible 
through the solemn dusk, when she crept noise- 


$lessly as a shadow along the stone floor, and 
“A Q 


sank, kneeling, upon the altar-steps, exhausted 
with fasting and weary unto death of the fierce 
struggle that had been rending her soul until 
her very nature seemed changing into something 
weird and unearthly. She had come to keep 


‘her vigil, as she had promised Brother Richard. 


She had left the father she revered, the youth 
who loved her with almost passionate fury, and 


But you shall be witness for yourself. ; ‘ the mother whose tenderness was so clinging and 


I have arranged for her to perform a vigil in ’ sweet that resistance to it seemed impossible, 


the chapel, and the time draws near when she 
will come. You can watch her, yourself unob- 
served, from this window, and, if you do not 
find, in her rapt devotion, in her exaltation of 
spirit, the very things you seek, then have I made 
the greatest mistake of my life.” 

“To-night, and here? I thank you, good 
monk. For, not to shirk the truth, I would fain 
be off early to-morrow. Now that the vultures 
of Burgundy know of my advent in this region, 
they will pursue me to the death, and my only } 


chance of escape is to retrace my steps as speedily g 


as possible. Even my jester thinks me fool- 
hardy, to have come at all. But there is } 
nothing,”’ and he lifted his head proudly, as he 


; marked out for her. 


and had found her way down to God's altar, 
asking help of Him—help to resist everything 
she loved, to uproot her own young life, to die, 
if need be, in the dizzy path heaven and an old 
prophecy had marked out for her. 

Sweet, womanly, and fervent in her nature, she 
clung with intense affection to the parent who 
had been all in ail to her, to her home, with its 
picturesque surrounding, to the spot where her 
pure heart had first leaped to the sound of a 
man’s footstep which was not her father’s. 

Oh, how the sweet womanhood of this young 


creature protested against the career which some- 


thing more holy and resistless than destiny had 
How she struggled for 


spoke, ‘that I would not do for France; and no; light, and for strength to pursue that light to 


one could do this thing but myself. At least, 


$ the end! 


How she prayed to be lifted above all 
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the affection of her own beautiful nature, or 
allowed to sink back into her old life, and devote 
it to those she loved so tenderly ! 

This struggle had been going on for days and 
weeks. She wept or dreamed over her work 
continually. When her mother called suddenly, 
she would start, and her eyes would fill with 


_ tears. She scarcely tasted food, and drank only 


of water from the fountain whose waves had 
nourished the tree of the elfin ladies many a } 
score of years. 

There is a delirium of exhaustion, more fatal 
in its exaltation than the delirium of excess. 
She had fasted almost continuously. She had 
toiled without faltering, hoping thereby to 
win some indulgence from her parents for 
what seemed to them perverse opposition to 
their wishes. The girlish heart within her 
bosom was being sacrificed to a grand idea, 
which she could no more wrest from her mind 





OR 


the drooping valor of France into superstitious 
enthusiasm. No one understood the power of 
religious delusion better than this patriot priest. 
He could even sympathize honestly with the 
rare and beautiful faith that inspired her. When 
she looked in his face with those large truthful 
eyes, and told him of the voices she had heard, 
he believed her, and believed in them. But he 
saw that something more positive was needed, 


before this poor struggling girl could be brought 


to lay her heart, still palpitating with human 
passion, upon the altar of her country. 

Brother Richard believed in the divinity of 
her revelations, but he believed, also, that God 
carries out His behests by instruments, through 
the saints in heaven, and by the priests of His 
church on earth. In firing this young creature 
with almost superhuman patriotism, he believed 
himself to be doing a holy work. Thus, inspired 
by faith, and urged forward by her spiritual 


than she could change the form of her body. } adviser, Jeanne had sought the church, as a 
Prayer, fasting, confession, only deepened the 3 refuge against herself, and there, bereft of all 
inspiration that was upon her. Against this fire § strength, had fallen at the foot of the altar. 
of the brain and thirst of the soul, she had only The king watched this spectacle for more than 
a pure loving woman’s heart to oppose, and that } an hour, the monk standing silently behind him. 
was tortured in her bosom. Thus, soul-laden, ; Occasionally, Jeanne would rise from her knees 
she had proceeded to the church, at the advice ; and look up at the moonlight with clasped hands, 
of Brother Richard, resolved to ask a sign of; as it streamed through the casement, her attitude 
God, by which her actions should be guided, a} and expression seeming to imply that she saw 
sign of such clear significance that doubt would } there what others could not see—perhaps angels, 
be sacrilegious. Strange voices, in consequence, ascending and descending. Her rapt look was 
as it seemed to her, had haunted the girl all the ; so saintly, at such time, that Charles involuntarily 
way from her home to the church—strange crossed himself. He was a man especially sensi- 
melodious voices that thrilled her to the soul. ; tive to woman’s loveliness, particularly that of 
Body and mind, this young creature had become 3 the loftier kind; and the high and noble beauty 
so spiritualized that sensation nanne the slave ; of Jeanne’s face, its spiritual elevation, impressed 
of faith. S him powerfully. When at last, after thus un- 
Two days before, Jeanne had confessed herself ; consciously turning her face toward him three 
to Brother Richard, aman whose love of country, } or four times, Jeanne prostrated herself again 
as we have seen, was strong almost as his love } before the altar, and remained there impassive 
of God. All the aspiration, the doubt, and the } as a statue ona tomb, the monarch quietly closed 
struggle of that brave young heart, even to its the curtain and turned to Brother Richard. 
love, she laid before this man, who perfectly: ‘‘I have seen enough,” he said, in a whisper. 
understood the power that lay in such wonderful ‘‘That is a face to inspire men. She has only 
enthusiasm. He shared her exaltation, and} to put herself at the head of my army, to raise 
gave it fresh force. He had urged her on to? the oriflamme and to cry ‘To arms!’ and lo! the 
more fervent prayer and more rigorous fasting. } whole kingdom will be roused to enthusiasm. 
Brother Richard thought himself right in this;; The common people already believe in the 
for, to such men, patriotism sometimes takes the prophecy that a virgin is to arise who will 
form and force of religion. Already, as we $ redeem France. Let her but announce her 
know, he had arranged for the king to see her. } mission, let her but say she is sent by God, 
All the same, he held this young girlin profound } and the entire realm will be ablaze. You think, 
reverence, and, believing in miracles, believed } Brother Richard, that I am wanting in faith. 
that one might yet be worked out in her behalf. ’ But I believe in her, at least.. In your Jeanne 
Pure enough for a sacrifice, brave enough for} d’Arc, I see the redeemer of France.” 
martyrdom, inspired by the grandeur of a mar- ‘‘T knew it would be so,”’ answered the monk, 
velous hope, he saw in her a creature to revive; with enthusiasm. ‘I was sure, if you once saw 
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ker, you would believe in her divine mission. § 


The next morning, long before cock-crow, 


Lord,”’ he said, raising his eyes to heaven, ‘“‘now ’ Charles and Dunois, with their attendants, were 


lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace: for 
that which my eyes have longed for 1 see—my 
country is saved.” 

‘Not so fast, not so fast, good father,’’ said 
the king, laying his hand on the monk’s shoulder. 
‘‘Much remains to be done. And the first thing 
is to consider how she is to reach Chinon, to 
which I return to-morrow, and whither I would 
chat she follow at once.” 

“An escort—” 

“Ah! but think a moment,’’ interrupted his 
majesty, ‘‘and you will see that is impossible— 
at least, a large one, or one avowedly sent by 
me. The girl must appear at court as if from 
her own volition—or, rather, as if sent by 
heaven, unaided by earthly means. And yet, for 
a young girl, and a beautiful one, to traverse 
half of France, in its present disturbed condition, 
would be to risk life—or, what is dearer, honor, 
Stay—I have it. Do you think she would be 
willing to assume man’s attire?” 

“She would do anything that she thought 
duty, or that I impressed on her as duty.” 

“Then, disguised as a young cavalier, travel- 
ing with four or five attendants, she might, 
{ think, reach Chinon in safety. I will provide 





wer 


on their way back to Chinon. 





XXIII. partine. 

THE parting from her home, from her parents, 
and from her lover was more painful, when it 
came to the crisis, than even Jeanne had fan- 
cied. For it was no ordinary parting, in which 
a reunion, after a time, might be looked for; it 
was a parting that might last forever ; that might 
lead to death—nay, even to martyrdom. Great, 
too, as was her soul, it was still that of a human 
being, born to feel suffering and sorrow. She 
was ready, like a true woman, to give up every- 
thing to duty; but her woman’s heart, neverthe- 
less, bled at the sacrifice. She would have been 
less noble if it had not. 

Brother Richard had carefully arranged every- 
thing for the journey. One of her brothers was 
to accompany her. A staid middle-aged servi- 
tor had also been selected, as the king had 
recommended. Five stout men-at-arms were to 
act as a guard. Jeanne, herself, wore man’s 
attire, as a further protection, as well as a dis- 
guise. 

Her cousin, Jacquemin, was violent in oppo- 
sition to the whole scheme. Worthy as he was, 


the few men-at-arms that would be fitting for} in many respects, his nature was tco common- 


. 5 
such a cavalier. But she should have one or} 


two trusty friends of her own. 
brothers ?” 
“Yea?” 


her. 


“Then one of them at least must accompany } 


place to understand Jeanne. He not only 


Has she} pronounced the whole scheme folly, but he 
: particularly railed against her assumption of 


man’s attire. 
“It is indelicate; it is unmaidenly,”’ he said. 


And a good reliable servitor, middle-aged, } “I could never marry a woman who had thus 


must also,be found. But I begin to feel fatigue, ; disgraced hexself.”’ 


and will, I think, retire. 


All this detail I leave 3 


Jeanne’s high spirit resented, as it naturally 


for Dunois to settle. We shall start before day-; should, this speech. 

break, so as to give these boars of Burgundians; «Jt is no question of your marrying me, 
the slip before they are well out of their beds. } cousin,” she said, indignantly. “Nor is it your 
You will communicate with the count ere we concern whether I disgrace myself or not by 
set forth, and arrange with Jeanne for her : wearing such apparel, on this journey, whieh my 
journey afterward. And now, your blessing } best friends tell me is most prudent. Btother 
again, good father.”’ } Richard—” 

Before he sought his couch, the king held 43 ‘Brother Richard!” 
brief conversation with Dunois, in which he told ; with angry vehemence. 
what Brother Richard had said and what he had 
himself seen. himself half crazy on the subject of France, and 

‘Some of our counselors, despite all,” he said, {is dunce enough to think he can do her good 
‘‘will think we have gone into this thing madly. ; service by persuading you to this mad enterprise. 
But, for my part, I believe in her.”’ $I wish, priest though he is, that the foul fiend 

“T believe, at least, that she will rouse} had him. Only for him, you would never have 
enthusiasm,” said the soldier: “and that is all} thought of this mad enterprise, but would have 
we want, to save France.” : been content to live and die a happy wife here 

The king then told him to arrange with the ; —my wife, as I once hoped you would be.” 
monk as to the detail of Jeanne’s journey, and, ‘‘ Never, cousin, could I have been your wife, 


yawning, sought his bed. and that I have often told you,”. replied: Jeanne. 
Vou. XCI.—30. 


The young man spoke 
“He your friend! He 
is the head and front of all this foolery. He is 
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‘‘We are so opposite in nature, so antagonistic ‘*Robert,”’ she said, “‘you know that I have 
even, that such a union would have ruined two; loved you, that I love you still. I was weak 
lives. No, Jacquemin, you require quite a; enough to confess all this to you once. But, 
different helpmate from your imaginative cousin, ; since then, the disparity in rank between us, of 
as you have often called me, a dreamer of} which I had thought so little, has been impressed 
dreams, and a prophetic seer of events. There { on me, so that, even if I had not this mission to 
is one here who already loves you devotedly. } fulfill, I could never be your wife. Your own 
It is dear little Hermette, as you well know. } sister, the countess, who has been so kind to me, 
When I am gone, when I am dead,’ here the § would flout and scorn. me if I ruined your pros- 
poor girl gulped down a sigh, “‘when I am} pects in life by becoming your wife. Like 
forgotten—nay, long before, you will marry her, ; should mate with like. Sparrows with sparrows, 
and he the happiest of husbands. Farewell! ; eagles with eagles. I have heard her use these 
You have spoken harshly of me, even cruelly, } very words.” : 
and have thought even worse; but I forgive you: ‘‘But you are as much eagle as I am, if that 
you think and speak only as your nature is, and } is what you mean,” impetuously broke in the 
for that, perhaps, you are not answerable: who} young man. ‘Your soul is higher and nobler 
knows? Give my best love to Hermette. If I } than any rank could bestow. What are birth and 
be in life when I hear of the marriage, I will } station, compared to mutual love? And you do 
send my congratulations.” love me. You have admitted that. Oh, Jeanne, 
«T will never marry,’”’ retorted the other, $ Jeanne, reconsider this decision. Stay, darling, 
gruffly, as he turned away. ‘‘ You have taught 3 stay, and be my wife!’ 
me how deceitful women are. I will have none; The tears gushed to her eyes. She raised her 
of them.”’ And yet, before the year was out, he ; clasped hands imploringly. 
had married Hermette, as Jeanne foretold, and ‘“‘T had hoped,” she said, ‘“‘to have been 
as, with his nature, was almost certain from the } spared this pleading. Have pity on me, Robert! 
first. I cannot, cannot abandon duty. God has given 
The parting with Armoise was more difficult. ; me a mission in behalf of France. Tome He has 
Jeanne would have avoided a last interview, if it } entrusted the task of saving her. I must do 
had been possible; but her lover was determined 3 that, at any cost. And do you suppose,” she 
to see her, in the vain hope of shaking her 3 cried, her voice ringing with passion and pathos, 
purpose. He watched his opportunity, and ; ‘‘that it is nothing to me to go—to tear myself 
overtook her, the night before she set forth, as $ away from home and family—from you, Robert, 
she was going to the chapel for a last prayer at ; too—yes, you, dear? Oh, if I could have been 
its altar. She heard his step behind her, in the ; spared drinking this cup! But it cannot be, it 
woods, and her heart began to beat fast. For an} cannot be. I must do the bidding of the voices. 
instant she looked around, in hope of seeing 3 If I die for it, I must obey.” 4 
some means of escape. But, finding none, she Her vehemence, the evident sincerity of her 
turned bravely and faced him. sorrow, her passionate emotion, moved the soul 
“Ts this true, that I hear,’’ he broke out, } of her hearer as it had never been moved before. 
passionately, coming close up to her, ‘that; Unlike her cousin, he could have understood, 
you are really going to the king, to offer to; under different circumstances, could even have 





him your services ?”’ sympathized with, Jeanne’s mission. But he was 
“Tt is true.” selfish, as all men are, and especially lovers. 
‘« And that you go to-morrow ?” He wanted her for himself, and so refused to 
““T go to-morrow.” believe in her call. It was all a delusion, he 


“Good heavens! are you mad?’ He had } kept telling himself, and would fain tell her. He 
seized her hands, which she strove to withdraw, } now broke out: 
but which he held as ina vise. ‘‘Do you know ‘‘Even if you die for it, you say. But you 
what people will say? Going, I am told, in} ought to say, instead, evenif you make others die. 
man’s attire. Oh, Jeanne,” flinging her hands } For do you think, Jeanne, that you can do what 
suddenly away, as if their touch were infection, ; they tell me you are going to do, without breaking 
‘“‘T would not have believed it of you.”’ one heart at least, and that heart mine? Dear,” 

It required all Jeanne’s firmness, all her trust { with a last effort at appeal, ‘‘ you carry my life 
in heaven, to hear these words without breaking ; in your hands. If you go, I lose all faith in 
down. Her bosom heaved, her heart seemed } love, all belief in woman, perhaps even all trust 
ready to burst; but she conquered her weakness, ;}in God. For, if there is a God, He is just, and 
and replied sadly and firmly. would not suffer such a thing as this—” 
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“Oh,” cried the girl, interrupting him, ‘do ; He to, have mercy, if I should reject His call? 
not blaspheme! Take back your words. Let f Remember my dear grandmother’s death. Was 
me not go away thinking that anything I have : it not a punishment for my temporary hesitation ? 
done, however righteous, should anger a human Oh, Robert, have pity on me. Do not make my 
soul so as to disbelieve in God. For I cannot } task harder than it is. We shall probably. meet 
refuse this call of duty. Go I must. Heaven } no more, until we meet in heaven. Let us not 
and all angels urge me on. Do not let us part meet there with the memory of an angry parting. 
; 








in this way, therefore. Do not let us part with ; Take my hand in brotherly kindness, before I go 
anger on your side.” ¢ to the chapel. Bid me farewell kindly, even if 

‘You will go, then?’ He spoke passionately, { you cannot do it approvingly. Dear Robert, for 
sternly. ‘‘You fling away love, and happiness, } once—’ 


and everything that makes life dear?’’ The haughty young man was melted. Who, 

‘‘ Everything that makes life dear,” she re-} indeed, could resist such an appeal? He took 
peated, almost mechanically. her hand, he looked into her eyes; emotion 

‘You give all this up, for a delusion ?”’ choked him. At last, wringing the hand passion- 

“Qh, no! Not a delusion.” ately, he said : 

“For a delusion,” angrily and masterfully. ‘Farewell, and forever, since so it is to be. 
“To herd with rough soldiers; to see carnage, } But, if you devote your life to France, so will I 
and rejoice in it—” {devote mine. Wherever the press is thickest, 

“Oh, no; not to rejoice in it,’ covering her } where danger is most appalling, there will I be. 
face, with a shudder. ; And—and,” here his voice, man as he was, broke 


‘To die in some breach, perhaps, or be slaugh- down, ‘*‘ when we meet in heaven, if we never 
tered in cold blood, after being made a prisoner. } meet before, you shall be ready to admit that I 
Oh, Jeanne, Jeanne, my darling Jeanne,’ sud-; did my devoir as a true knight, and died for my 
denly dropping his accents of reproach, and } king and country—and,” with a last passionate 
returning to an imploring tone instead, ‘have } look and a sob, as he flung her hand from him, 
mercy on me, if you will not have mercy on “for my only, my lost love.” 
yourself !”’ } The moment after, he was gone. 

“But a righteous God? Would He, ought! [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





AFTER THIS LIFE, 





BY MOSES LESLIF AMES. 





Wuat though our earthly lot be hard? 3 There earthly grief is known no more, 
There’s rest, sweet rest, And thou art free ! 

Comes through the door that’s left unbarred— 
A welcome guest ! There is a pathway all may tread— 
Narrow but straight ; 

By it the weary feet are led 
To heaven's gate. 


5 


What though we toil from day to day? 
Deo not despond, 

Hast thou ne’er heard a sweet voice say : 

“The great beyond”? Yes: keep thy faith. And, when at last 
Shall come the end, 


There is a brighter, happier shore Thou’lt find, oh! soul, whate’er thy past, 


PREPAID IIIS 











Fer thine and thee, God is thy friend ! 
A SUMMER STORM. 
BY CHARLES I, HOUSTON, 
The sun rose up in splendor o'er the hill, } Howls fiercer, and the raging storm doth fill 
Flooding the earth with glory in his track. 3 The earth with wild strange music ; while the thin 
Above, a frowning cloud hangs, dense and black, 2 Forked tongues of lightning glance, and the quick round 
The northeast wind, arising drear and chill, 3 Of heaven’s artillery completes the din. 


~ 


Lashes the cloud apart with giant skill, But see: a light breaks in the west, the sound 
Changing the azure sky to leaden hue. 3 Of thunder. dies, the wind and rain both cease, 
The damp air forms in drops, the wind that blew ° The sun rides forth once more, and all is peace. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a costume of striped tennis-flannel ; § short-pointed basque at the back. The basque is 
a cream-white stripe, with a stripe of color in} pointed front and back, as may be seen in illus- 
tration—the stripes arranged to meet into the 
back seam, curving out again below the waist. 
The same effect is produced in front. Sleeves 
fulled into the shoulder, cuffs and collar of velvet 
to match the prevailing colors in the flannel. 
This model will serve equally well for a striped 
gingham or sateen.. Twelve to fourteen yards of 
yard-wide material will be required. Three- 








No. 1. 


seen in the Scotch ginghams. The skirt is kilt- 
plaited into a deep yoke, the kilts being held in 
place by tapes on the inside of the skirt. This 
is done to make the dress as light as possible, so 
avoiding the foundation-skirt, which adds to the 
: : No. 2. 

weight of a summer costume. The overskirt 

forms a long apron-front, striped lengthwise, 3 eighths of a yard of velvet for collar and cuffs. 
while in the back the drapery is arranged for 3 A vest of velvet may be added, if preferred. 

the stripes to be crosswise, two widths of the No. 2—Is a pretty model for a lace muslin, 


flannel being sewed together and draped into the’ with open border, which comes on some of the 
(558) 
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fancy muslins or étamine-cloth, a kind of canvas 
material. It comes in white and écru, with 
colored borders or figures, something like scrim, 
only finer. Our model has first a plain skirt, 





Nos. 3 and 4. 


edged with a narrow plaiting. The back of the 
skirt is of the plain material, the bordered width 
being added at the left side, where it hangs in 
straight folds, and is plaited up on the right side to 
the hip, showing the plain underskirt. The back 
falls in straight drapery on the right side, slightly 
looped as seen on the left. A simple coat-tail 
basque, pointed in front, with high standing col- 
lar and cuffs, made of the plain material; cuffs 
of the border. A bow of ribbon, tied in long 
loops with ends, completes this simple and stylish 
costume. Twelve to fourteen yards of muslin 
and three yards of ribbon will be required. 
No. 8—Is a simple little morning-dress, of 
sateen or dotted muslin. There is a plain under- 
skirt, like a petticoat, edged with a box-plaited 
ruffle. Over this is arranged the entire front and 
back drapery, seemingly in one piece. The 
waist is slightly fulled into the waistband, back 
and front, like the old-fashioned Parodie waists. 
There is a box-plait on the front of the waist. 
The sleeves are fulled into a narrow band at the 
wrist. There seems to be a growing preference 




























for these small bishop-sleeves. A dotted or 
figured muslin may be made over a colored silk 
or silesia slip, after this model. Ten to twelve 
yards of muslin will be required, or fourteen 
yards of sateen. 

No. 4—Is a walking-ioilette, of nun’s-veiling 
or other soft and light-weight woolen, trimmed 
with wide fancy mohair braid. The underskirt 
is kilted in wide plaits, held in place by the 

3 under-tapes. The apron-front, which is long and 
} pointed, is ornamented by three rows of the 
; braid in three widths as seen. It is plaited high 
at the sides, and the back falls in one long puff, 
; also edged with the braid. The bodice is a coat- 
3 basque, opening in front over a plaited vest, one 
} side buttoning ; the other, the buttons are put on 
to match. The epaulettes are made of narrow 
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braid to form diamonds, the lower points finished 
by a dropsbutton. High standing collar and 
’ deep cuffs. Ten to twelve yards of double-fold 
$ material will be required. 
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No. 5—Is something quite new for a break fast- 
jacket. It is made of striped tennis- flannel. 
here is a box-plait dowm the front, which 
rarrows toward the waist. The flannel is laid in ; 
fine plaits at the shoulders, back and front, the 
seam being covered bya. shoulder-strap of the 
flannel, bound with a narrow silk braid. The 
fullness of the waist is laid in deeper plaits 
under the belt, and arranged in box-plaits on $ 
the skirt of the jacket. The edge of the jacket { 
is bound with the silk braid. Straight bishop- ¢ 


s 
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sleeves, fulled into a deep cuff of the material } 





, 





No. 6 





cut crosswise. High standing collar, pointed 
and buttoned at the left side. The belt may be 
of leather, or a regular tennis-belt with buckle. 

No. 6—Is a seaside-costume for a little girl. 
The skirt is of striped navy-blue and white 
fiannel, kilt-plaited on a long-waisted petticoat- 
body, made with a deep yoke of the striped 
flannel in front, with the stripes crosswise, 
which shows as shirt under the blouse-waist. 
The blouse-waist is made like a boy’s sailor- 
blouse, with deep sailor-collar, double-breasted, ¢ 
finished by two rows of buttons. The edge of? 
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the blouse has an elastic, and the blouse falls 


> over the sash, which ties at the back. 


No. 7—Is also a flannel suit for a little girl of 
four to six years, made of white or marine-blue 
flannel or serge. Band on skirt, yoke, sash, and 
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BORDER FOR NAPKIN-RING.—BUNCH OF DAFFODILS. 561 





cuffs in a contrasting color of flannel—white 
with blue, or blue with white. 

No. 8—Is a striped gingham blouse for a boy 
of four years, trimmed with white braid. The 
front is plain like an apron, the back in box- 
plaits, belted by a strap-belt, beginning at the 
arm-seams. Full sleeves, finished by a band at 
the wrist. The neck and pockets are edged with 
Hamburg embroidery. 

No. 9—Is the newest thing out for a little girl’s } 
dress. Can be made after this’ model, either in 
| 





figured cashmere, China silk, sateen, or gingham. 
The waist has a box-plait in front, with three side- 
plaits or tucks—same at the back, only omitting } 
the box-plait. For wash-goods, make tucks. The 
sleeves are full and straight, tucked in fine tucks 
from the shoulder-puff into the cuff. The skirt 
is full and gathered into the waist. A rosette of 
narrow ribbon ornaments the right shoulder and 
the left side at the waist. Linen collar and cuffs 
are worn with this costume. 
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BORDER FOR NAPKIN-RING. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








This design is worked on silk-embroidery { for embroidering the glass toweling linens in 
canvas with brown, yellow, and olive filoselle, } colored cotton, and can be used for various 
as seen in the illustration. Will also be suitable > purposes. 





BUNCH OF DAFFODILS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design. } pretty cover can be made for a blotter or 
printed in colors, of a bunch of daffodils. It} photograph-album. Worked in crewel or silk 
will serve for a variety of decorative purposes;,} om garnet plush, velvet, satin, or linen, it will 
either done in painting or embroidery. We give } be yery effective, with but little work, for the 
the full size, and the coloring may be followed } ends of a table-cover, scarf-tidy, etc., or for a 
exactly. Done in water-colors on rough card- } mantel-lambrequin, repeating the bunch until a 
board, or linen mounted upon cardboard, a {close border is formed all around. 

° 
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PELERINE WITH CAPUCHIN, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 































For our Supplement, we give the new pelerine, 
with hood. The pattern consists of five pieces: 
1. Hatr or Front. 
2. Hatr or Back. 
8. Hatr or Hoop. 
4. Har or Revers ror Hoop. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. The dotted lines on the front, at the 
neck, show how to fit the shoulder; the straight 
line on the front shows the velvet revers; also the 
straight line on the revers of the hood shows 
where the velvet is placed. The pelerine may 
be made of ottoman silk or fine camel’s-hair, 
lined with colored surah, interlined with flannel 
if warmth is desired, but for the season the silk 
lining will be sufficient. The hood is lined with 
the colored silk. Velvet is used for the revers 
on the front of the hood, also for the collar. 
Velvet ribbon across the back of the pelerine in 
two widths. The pelerine is edged with drop- 
buttons, and a long tassel of silk finishes the 
hood. 


DETAIL OF PELERINE. 3 4 




















VALISE WORK-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The frame is made of stout canvas, shaped as} plush. The ends are full, like a shopping- 
seen in the illustration, covered on the outside } satchel. The straps and handles are of piush, 
with plush, ornamented with embroidery in silk } lined with satin. A very useful bag for knitting 
or chenille. The lining is satin, to match the‘ or crochet-work. 





CROCHET SQUARE FOR COUVRETTE OR QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pattern } For the crochet, make a chain of three; unite. 
for a square in crochet for couvrette or quilt. $ On this, work five double-chain, then work in 
These squares, crocheted in knitting - cotton, double-chain, and increase gradually by working 
make an excellent quilt. The cotton should be {two stitches in the one underneath until you 
wound in two balls, as the crochet, which is $ have sixteen stitches. Join the first to the last 
plain double crochet, is worked in each row $by a single crochet. The first petal: Make a 
over a thread of cotton. This gives it the raised } chain of thirteen; one treble on the fourth chain 
appearance illustrated so well in the engraving. 3} from the needle; one treble on each of the 
First square: make a chain of four; work back ? following; one single on the third double-chain ; 
on it three double-chain. As you take up the | make eight more petals, and fasten off neatly. 





—— 





stitches, work them over the second thread, } The petals may be joined to the square by draw- 
which you hold at the back of the chain. If} ing the second of three chain through a stitch 
you get your needle under this thread, as well { of the work, and also the single crochet-stitch 
as into/your stitch, there is no difficulty. In- 3 joining into the last row of double crochet. The 
crease a stitch at the beginning of each row, and } border round the square is worked: one treble 
turn this thread back at the end of the row for 3 over the last round of double-chain, taking up 
the following row, and always take up both 3 the corner stitch; four chain; one double-chain 
edges of the double-chain underneath, as well as 3 on the second chain; one treble on the third and 
this thread. Increase one stitch in the row fourth chain-stitches; one treble again over the 
until you have fifty stitches in the row. Work a} last row. Work round in this manner, and, as 
second row with fifty stitches, and then decrease { you work succeeding squares, join to the last in 
one stitch each row until you have three only, 3 the points of this border, unless you prefer work- 
and fasten off. Then work a row all round the 3 ing the rows of double-chain together with chain- 
outside of the square. The star in the centre { stitch. Colored wash crochet-cotton may be used, 
may be embroidered with a double loop-stitch, § or these squares may be worked in wool for an 
shown by one petal in the engraving, or crocheted. { afghan, or carriage-blanket for baby. 
(568) 
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STARS IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





These stars may be done in wool, silk, or in { 
white or colored crochet-cotton, either fine or } 
coarse, according to what they are designed for. 
Done in fine cotton or thread, collars and cuffs 
for children may be made, or insertion for a 
child's frock, a border for a table-scarf, cover for 
a child’s crib—in short, they will be useful for 
any ornamentation where crochet-work can be 
used. The stars are worked separately, and 
then put together either to form a straight band, 
a square, or shaped into collar and cuffs. Make $ 
a chain of twelve stitches ; join; work twentyfour : 

| 
; 
> 





stitches of double or long crochet into the ring 
formed by the twelve chain-stitches; then work 
twelve loops of chain-stitches, seven stitches to 
each loop, and the star is complete. Join with 
needle and thread, or crochet together, as you 
work the stars. We give the illustration so full 
in detail, that the stars scare ly need any de- 
scription. 
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DESIGN ON SUPPLEMENT. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement folded in with , in black silk, and, if the colored washing-silk be 
this number, a design for the end of a sideboard- ; employed, shades of green should be used for 
scarf, to be done in outline or Kensington stitch. ; the leaves, brown for the stems, the blossoms in 
Either black silk or washing-silk in colors can } white with yellow stamens, and the butterfly in 
be used. The berries should, of course, be done nn colors desired. — 


~~ 
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DESIGN FOR BLOTTER. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design } satin-stitch for the butterfly, snail, leaves, wheat, 
intended for a small blotter. The ground is; etc. Three shades of gold silk, or silk in 
black satin or velvet, and the design is carried } several colors, may be used. This is also’a suit- 
out in outline-stitch for the stems and sprays, { able design for the corner of a penwiper. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
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PUSSY NEEDLEBOOK. ~- 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A pussy needlebook is a novelty that may also 
be used as a shaving-paper case or a wall-pocket 
for a little girl’s thimble, thread, and scissors. 
Cut a piece of pasteboard to the shape of the 
illustration ; also take a small piece of the board 
and cut a hole in one end. Cover it, and sew 
it on the back of the cat, to hang it up by. 
Cover the outside of the pussy with colored 
flannel, plush, velvet, or cloth—or anything that 
suits the fancy. Line it with cambric, and let } 
the pocket be of cambric on the other side. } 
For eyes, use blue paint or ink; for mouth, 
red paint. Use black for eyebrows, whiskers, 
and claws; or you can use some bright-colored 
thread for these, by stitching it up and down. 
The needle and shaving-paper cases will require 
two cats, fastened by the ears. These pussy 
needlebooks look particularly effective when 
made of white, black, or gray plush or velvet. 
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PINE-PATTERN DESIGN. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The pine-pattern design in the front of the {many purposes, such as quilts, tidies, cushions, 
number may be done in crochet, or in cross- } ete., and is very easily done. A pine design is 
stitch, or in beads on canvas. It is suitable for $ always graceful. 
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BORDER FOR TOWEL, TOILET-COVER, Evc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This design can be embroidered 
either directly upon the linen, or 
on strong linen braid, and then 
sewed on to the towel, toilet-cover, 
etc. The work is done in two 
shades of red or blue, or red and 
blue combined, French working- 
cotton, which are fast colors. This 
design will also serve for embroid- 
ering children’s dresses—a band 
around the skirt, sleeves, waist, 
on glass linen, in plaids of red, 
blue, or red and blue combined: These linen } embroidered in the colored cotton after this or 
dresses will be very much used for children, ; similar designs. 
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CORNET-SHAPED BED-POCKET. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





inside of étamine or Java canvas, upon one 
corner of which a spray of rosebuds and leaves 
is embroidered in silk. The stems are tied § 
with a narrow satin ribbon. The tiny border § 
of forget-me-nots fills in the space. The edge { 
of the pocket is ornamented by a ruching of } 
ribbon or a chenille cord put on in short loops. 
The little point of the pocket is tied with a 
bow-and-ends of picot-edged satin or gros-grain 
ribbon to match the plush. A loop of cord or 
ribbon is added at the top, to suspend the pocket. 
A pocket of this kind is almost indispensable in 
a bed-room, as in it can be thrown combings from : 
the hair, small scraps of paper, threads, etc., ‘ 
thus adding to the tidiness of the toilet-table. 


The outside of this pocket is of plush, . 
; 
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EMBROIDERED FLOWER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design ; can be embroidered in either white cotton or 


for an embroidered flower, in satin-stitch, on { colored silk. 


For the satin seats of gilded chairs, 


cloth, velvet, etc. It is suitable as a powdering } it is particularly suitable. If bright colors are 
on cushions, chairs, curtains, or table-cloths, and ; used, the flowers should not be so near together. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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WALL-BASKET. 





BY. MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This pretty conceit serves as a handy receptacle 
for odds-and-ends. The foundation is of Bristol- 
board, covered with printed cashmere, silk, or 
cretonne, the design of which is embroidered 
with bright-colored silk. The edge is finished 
off with a silk cord. The same, doubled, forms 
the handle by which the basket is hung. 
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PANEL FOR CUSHION, CHAIR-BACK, Evc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The best material to work upon is 
reddish-brown woolen Java canvas. The 
lines forming the squares are carried 
out in long stitches with dark olive- 
colored wool, the crossing points in 
cross-stitch with silk of the same shade. 
The star devices, in the alternate 
squares, in long stitches with blue silk, 
and a cross-stitch of dark wool in the 
centre. The point-russe stitches, on the 
other squares, with light olive-colored 
silk, and the double cross-stitch in the 
centre of darker-shaded wool. The 
panels can be joined by bands of plush 
or ribbon to any size. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Fonpness ror Ficrion was formerly argued against, 
not only as a waste of time, but dang from its tendency 
to hinder the faculty of concentrativeness. Regarded from 
certain points of view, there is justice in the theory, but its 
workings must not be too rigidly carried out. So far as 
children are concerned, the law of repression is easily 
drawn. To growing boys and girls, fiction should be per- 
mitted just as sweetmeats and puddings are given after din- 
ner. When the child’s necessary studies for the day have 
ended, a really good romance or poem should be granted 
his mental palate, since that craves change as much as his 
physical appetite. 

In our era, fiction holds a very important place in the 
@lucation of the young; no sensible parent can deny its 
necessity or its beneficial results. Genius of the highest 
order is devoted to its production, and the greatest minds 
among scholars—religious or secular, wise stat or 





About Fucustas.—Among the various grecnhouse-plants 
now frequently planted in the open ground, few are more 
popular or better known than the fuchsia; but few people 
are acquainted with the great variety of plants of this kind 
which have been lately introduced into English gardens. 
The first fuchsia that was ever known in England was 
taken there from South America in 1788, and it was sold 
at the Hammersmith nursery, the sensation it caused being 
80 great that hundreds of carriages, with their titled occu- 
pants, are said to have been waiting to catch a glimpse of 
the new and beautiful exotic flower. Now, everybody has 
fuchsias; they are grown in cottage-windows, they orna- 
ment town balconies, and are even planted in the open air 
in little suburban gardens, where, though they are killed 
down to the ground by the frost in winter, they spring up 
again the following year, and are covered by their beauti- 
fully-graceful pendent scarlet flowers the whole of the 





acute men of business—seck relaxation in its spells, and 
own their indebtedness thereto for useful lessons in char- 
acter and life. 

Disraeli said that to leave the real world for a thoroughly 
good novel was like the change from a dull room full of 
cross tired people to a sunshiny garden in which the wan- 
derers had leisure to cultivate the esthetic side of being. 

Mr. Gladstone is an inveterate story-reader, a lover of 
poetry too, and a translator of Homer of sufficient merit to 
excite the envy of students who have not the same outside 
demands on their time. Indeed, since Napoleon the First 
down to our day, there is scarcely an instance of a noted 
man who has not indulged a love for fiction and felt a keen 
sense of its importance. We remember once to have heard 
an eminent American jurist avow that he bad never been 
more interested in any case coming under his personal 
supervision than in some of Wilkie Collins’s marvelously- 
constructed plots. 

The truth is, that, in‘our generation, writers of fiction so 
concisely unite history, philosophy, and practical lessons of 
life, that their works, judiciously administered, are almost 
as necessary to the young as the class-books which are 
studied in school or college. 
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A Goop Picrure.—“ A good picture helps to a liberal 
education in art,’ a critic once said to us; and our numer- 
ous subscribers testify to this fact in speaking of the unusual 
beauty of our line-engravings, not only as to the subjects 
represented, but as to the great delicacy of the work. 
Ordinary wood-engravings and chromos are cheap and use- 
ful, even necessary, in their way, but are as the A BC in 
art cultivation ; they are only the first steps to the knowl- 
edge of more beautiful things. Such engravings, then, as 
those in ‘Pcterson”’ are of a much higher standard, and, 
once seen and enjoyed, nothing less good will satisfy a keen 
eye and appreciative mind. 

We Have Never Orrerep such inducements to persons 
getting up clubs as in the present year. **The Book of 
Beauty” isa great success. Already scores of letters in its 
praise have reached us. No wonder; for a more charming 
gift-book was never sent out. The poems of ‘‘ fair women” 
are gems in themselves, There are nine exquisite steel- 
engravings -of celebrated beauties, and the binding and 
typography are perfect. 

(568) 





and autumn, 

Some New Frienps.—A lady writes us from Ohio: ‘ This 
is the second year I have taken your magazine, and I want 
to tell you of the great benefit it is to me. It has already 
paid for itself in stamping. I have used almost all the out- 
lining designs that you have given.” 

Another lady writes: ‘‘This is the second year I have 
been a subscriber, and I think it excels all other magazines 
for ladies,”’ 

There is simply no end to our letters of commendation. - 
The entire long successful course of the magazine has 
rarely in any year brought us so many tributes of praise 
and congratulation as have already flowed in since January. 

A lady writes, asking to have a missing number replaced ; 
says that she should consider she had lost ‘‘a pearl of great 
price,’ did she not receive it. 

An old subscriber writes: ‘* You have made a great im- 
provement in your magazine for ’87. I like it better than 
ever, and that is a great deal to say.’’ 

How To TrRaNns¥eR Parrerns.—For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is casily traced ; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid face down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
traced pattern over it in the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We will send the carbon and transfer paper to 
anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each ; thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents for 
postage: postage-stamps will do. 

Tue Premium ‘“‘ Boox or Beauty” has had an unparal- 
leled popularity, being liked better even than the ‘‘Golden 
Gift’ or the ‘* Pearl of Price.’ Says a lady at Pashenta, 
California: “It is the nicest premium I have ever seen 
offered by any magazine or paper, and most appropri- 
ately named. I cannot help writing you this card of 
thanks for it.” 





“More Desrrapie THAN Ever” is what subscribers and 
newspapers say of ‘‘ Peterson ’’ this year. 























NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 569 





Now 1s A Goop Time for getting up clubs, or adding to A Su1pce Pian oF VENTILATION.—Take a piece of wood, 
clubs already formed. A new volume begins with the July $ three inches high and exactly as long as the breadth of the 
number. Of course, back numbers can always be hed > window. Let the sash be now raised, the slip of wood 


when subscribers prefer to begin with January. placed on the sill, and the sash drawn closely upon it. If 
Qur premiums to persons getting up clubs are the finest > the slip has been well fitted, there will be no draught in 
this year that we have ever given. For example: consequence of this displacement of the sash at its lower 


Three copies for $4,50, with either the ‘* Book of Beauty’’ } part; but the top of the lower sash will overlap the bottom 
or the engraving ‘“‘ Mother’s Darling” (size 21x27 inches) 3 of the upper one, and, between the two bars, perpeudicular 


as a premium, sent postage free, currents of air, not felt as draught, will enter and leave the 
Four copies for $6.40, with an extra copy of the magazine 3 room. 
for one year as a premium, <p 


Five copies for $8.00; and we send, postage free, as pre- A Beavurirut Eneravine called ** Mother’s Darling’ can 
mium, an extra copy of the magazive for a year, and $ be earned by getting up a club. Some people may prefer 
“*Mother’s Darling”’ or the “ Book of Beauty.”’ an extra copy of the magazine—that is one of our pre- 

See the Prospectus in front of the number. -Our exchanges } miums. 
all admit that “‘ Peterson” is, this year, in every way sur- 
passing even itself. 





“Action, Action, Acrron !’’—The schoolmen put these NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
words into the mouth of Demosthenes, and, though henever ‘ “‘Beautiful Snow,” with Poems Never Before Published. By 
said them, they hold a world of truth as applied to oratory § J- W. Watson, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.-~- 
or the passing of time. The man who, outside of his ordi- § This fresh edition contains so many new poems of the 
nary employment, cultivates some special taste—painting, } @uthor’s that it might fairly have been brought out as an 
music, no matter what—is bound to be petter and happier ; Original volume. There are several which are equal, if not 
than he who, whether rich or poor, leaves himself so vacant } Superior, to the universally-admired “Beautiful Snow,” 
mentally that only in cards, drink, or outside excitement ; 2nd an additional interest is given to the book by Mr. Wat- 
can he find resources for his idle hours. : appendix relating the circumstances under which that 





Just as much does a woman need some task or accom- ? long-disputed poem wes written. The work is illustrated 
plishment to fill up seasons of leisure: be it a language or } by Edward L. Henry in the noted artist’s most charming 
crochet, embroidery or logic, philosophy or photograph- 3 manner, and would make a welcome presentation-volume 
coloring ; the thing is to have occupation of an enjoyable } &t any season of the year. 
and interesting sort. To the busy, it is relaxation: to the The Latest Studies on Indian Reservations. By J. B. Har- 
idie, it is salvation. rison. Philadelphia: Indian Rights Association.—This is not 
only a comprehensive but an exceedingly interesting 
pamphlet, aside from its technical value. The reports of 
the various schools and missions are given in a way at once 
clear and dramatic. They are well worth a perusal, not 
only by those interested in the solution of the Indian prob- 
If they love and believe in us, and find in us all things lem, but all partial to glimpses of such remains of the pic- 
worthy of admiration and imitation, of how little com- $ turesque in border-life as are left in the latter half of our 
parative value is the approval of strangers. prosaic century. 
poeta Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood. 
, Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham.— 
Apprtions May Br Mave To a C1up at the price paid The author states concisely and truthfully the purpose of 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough ‘additional 3 },i, yook in his preface, where he says ‘‘it is an honest effort 


names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to to trace out the working and application of natural law as 


How We Oueur To BE Estimatep.—What strangers think 
of us is of the smallest possible consequence, compared 
with the estimate placed upon us by our children and those 
with whom we are brought into intimate association. 


another premiam or premiums. The additions may bo } it runs through the economic and social fabric.’? This task 
made at any time, all through the year. If the new sub- § },, been offectively done,*and the essay on ‘Economic 
scribers do not care for the back numbers, they can begin Legislation and its Proper Limits” 

with July. Go on addiug to your clubs! 


is of itself worth the 
price of the volume. 
Worth Winning. By Mre. H. Lovett Cameron. Philadel- 
AN Exrra Copy oF ‘THIS MaGazink will be ecnst, OS &  phia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The numerous admirers 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. $ of “The Grass Country” and others of Mrs. Cameron’s 
Gran exten copy wy as wd three Pe at $1.75 > tales will find in this book a genuine old-fashioned love- 
each, or/ $5.25 in a ae aan sme on sh gn who can 3 story, told in a reasonably fresh and original fashion. Like 
only get up a small club and who desire the magazine as } « wo, Wifie,”’ it is brought out in very cheap form, yet the 


premium. $ binding and paper are quite equal in style and quality to 
many volumes double the price. 

Wee Wifie. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Philadelphia: 
forth loud praise. They are most carefully selected as to $ J. B. Lippincott Company.—A good many years have passed 
the latest and best fashions, are admirably engraved and since the first publication of this pretty story, and this fresh 





Tue Fasnion-Puiates of ‘* Peterson” continue to call 


colored, and are always beautiful pictures in themselves. issue proves its popularity. The authoress has carefully 


— ’.revised the entire work, and added several chapters which 
‘*Lixep By Everysopy.”—A “good thing” is sure to be ¢ assist materially in the development of the characters and 
found out. A lady at Parsons, Kansas, says: “I have no } the plot, and add to the interest of the book. 
difficulty in getting a club, for your magazine is liked by Warman’s School-Room Friend. By Prof. E. B. Warman, 
everybody.”” A, M. Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr.—This little book is 
really what it purports to be—practical suggestions on read- 
An Excnance says this is, so far, ‘ Peterson’s’ Jubilee } ing, reciting, and impersonating. The rules laid down are 
Year in point of merit. We mean each successive year to 3 clearly and simply given, and the work cannot fail to be of 
be so, up to our fiftieth anniversary, which is not so far off, } great value, not only to pupils in a school-room, but to pro- 
after all. : < fessional readers and speakers as well. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

PETERSON’s MaGazinE is becoming more and more of 
a necessity, every day. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
says that ‘‘it is in a condition so well ordered that it will 
go on as heretofore, under most capable editorial and 
business management.’? The Item, of Philadelphia, tells 5 
its readers that ‘it has a fine steel-engraving, a double-size 
colored fashion-plate, a colored design for a tidy on Java 3 
canvas, and some fifty other engravings of fashion, work- 
table designs, etc.’’ The Detroit Courier says: ‘‘ Its wealth 
of interesting and instructive reading, apart from its special 
lady’s-department, ought to make it an invaluable adjunct 3 
to every household.” Our appreciative cotemporary, the 
Sentinel, of Manheim, Pa., writes that ‘* Peterson’s Maga- 
zine excels even itself. The beauty of its embellishments 
and the high character of its original stories are beyond 
all praise.’ The Herald, of Dubuque, Iowa, says that 
*** Peterson’ took the lead years ago, and still maintains 
it.” The New Era, of Albion, Indiana, informs us that 
*** Peterson’ is simply perfect; and, typographically and 
mechanically, is a beauty. No lady should be without this 
queen of the lady’s-magazines.”’ 

Atvm-Breap.—Complaint is frequently made by those 3 
who use baking-powders that they leave in bread, biscuit, ; 
or cake raised by them a disagreeable and bitter taste. This 
taste follows the use of all impure baking-powders, and is 3 
caused either by their containing alum—introduced to 
make a cheap article—by the impure and adulterated 
character of other ingredients used, or from the ignorance 3 
of their manufacturers of the proper method of combining 
them. These baking-powders leave in the bread a residuum 
formed of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matter : 
not always, though frequently, tastable in the food, and by 
all physicians classed as injurious to health. The Royal 
Baking-Powder is free from this serious defect. In its use, 
no residuum is left, and the loaf raised by it is always 
sweet, light, and wholesome, and noticeably free from the 
peculiar taste complained of. The reason of this is because 
it is composed of nothing but absolutely pure material, 
scientifically combined in exactly the proper proportion 
of acid and alkali to act upon and destroy each other, while 
producing the largest amount of raising-power. We are 
justified in this assertion from the unqualified statements 
made by the Government chemists—who, after thorough 
and exhaustive tests, recommended the ‘* Royal” for Gov- 
ernmental use because of its superivrity over all others in 
purity, strength, and wholesomeness, There is no danger 
of bitter bread or biscuit where it alone is used. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Cherry -Jam.—For this, use ripe fruit; but carefully 
reject any which is bruised or over-ripe. The best for this 
purpose is that having a pleasant acid taste; any other 
kind is too sweet for the quantity of sugar necessary in 
preserving fruit. To every pound of stoned fruit, add 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar, well broken. 
It will require stirring occasionally from the first, and 
continuously after it once comes to the boil, after which 
it must continue boiling for three-quarters of an hour. 
Then try a little on a cold plate, to see if it sets or jellies. 
if so, pour it off into jars and set in a cool dry place till 5 
the following day, when it ought to be covered down for > 
keeping ; if not, continue boiling until it will so set. It 
will not require skimming during the process of bofling— 
the scum will all boil away. The easiest way of stoning 
cherries is to tie a little loop of iron wire, about the shape } 
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of a hairpin, on toa stick the length of a pencil ; bind the 
two ends firmly to the stick, leaving the loop standing up 
about an inch long and slightly bent forward. With this, 
the stones are easily extracted. 

Strawberries, Preserved Whole.—Allow a pound of sugar 
and half a pound of red-currant juice, drawn as for jelly, 
to one pound of strawberries, sound but not over-ripe. 
Boil the juice and sugar together till the syrup is thick , 
then put in the picked fruit and boil gently till the berries 
are sufficiently cooked, which will be in about twenty 
minutes. Carefully clear off the scum as it rises; but do 
this gently, so as not to crush the berries, Pour the 
contents of the preserving-pan through a colander into 
a basin; put the juice at once again on the fire and boil 
for about half an hour. Put the fruit into a bowl and pour 
the boiling juice upon them. Turn both fruit and juice 
into the pan once more and boil till the juice will jelly, 
when a little is put on a plate. This will probably be in 
about a quarter of an hour. Put the berries into jars, 
cover them entirely with hot juice, and, when cold, finish 
in the usual way. If liked, water may be used, instead of 
red-currant juice. 

Preserved Cherries.—The scarlet or carnation aré the best 
for preserving. ‘To every pound of cherries, after they are 
stoned, put one pound of the best clarified sugar. Put, to 
five pounds of cherries, one pint of water. Put the sugar, 
water, and cherries on together and let them boil half an 
hour, Take the fruit out of the syrup and set it in the 
sun, Bvil the syrup next morning, then put in the fruit, 
and let it boil for ten minutes. Do this for three mornings. 
The syrup must be thick all through the fruit. Put away 
cold. Stir often while sunning. 

Preserved Strawberries.—A pound, down-weight, of sugar 
to a quart of unhulled strawberries. After hulling them, 
sprinkle part of the sugar, powdered fine, through them,. 
and Jet it draw the juice. Put them in a skillet, skimming . 
them lightly ; and, when the juice begins to form smartly, 
add the rest of the sugar, and let them boil as quickly as 
possible. The instant they are clear, take them off, put 
them away until next day, when put them in tumblers. 
Be sure not to let them cook long, as it makes them hard. 

Currant-Jelly.—Pick the currants well from the stem, and 
pulp them through a cloth, to get the juice. Strain the 
juice three times through a gauze. Dry sifted sugar 
thoroughly at the fire. Put one pound of sugar to one 
pint of juice. First let the juice boil five minutes, then 
add the sugar to it; and, when it comes to a boil, let it boil 
five minutes more. In all, it should remain on the fire 
half an hour, as adding the sugar arrests the boiling for 
a little while. 

Red-Currant or White-Currant Jam.—Take equal weight 
of sugar and fruit. Put them together into a pan, boil up 
once, and then boil quickly for seven minutes. In this 
jam, the flavor of the fruit is excellently preserved, and 
the preserve keeps well. It is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for red-currant jelly, as an accompaniment to hare or 
roast mutton. 

CAKES. 

Potato Tea-Cakes.—Mash a pint of potatoes through a 
sieve, so that they may be very fine; mix with them an 
ounce of butter, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, an ounce of flour, a little salt, and 
one egg, well beaten; mold into one flat cake, bake very 
quickly, split and butter while hot, then cut inte three- 
cornered pieces, and serve. 

Rich Seed-Cake.—Three eggs, one-quarter pound of fine 
flour, three ounces of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
one or two teaspoonfuls of carraway-seed. Cream the 
butter, add the sugar, then one-third of the flour and yolk 
of one egg, and so on. Whisk the white, and add last; 
bake in a moderate oven one hour. 

OCup-Cake.—One pound of ground rice, half a pound of 
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, butter, five eggs, one pound of sugar, the rind and juice 

, of two lemons, Clean the butter, add the sugar, whisked 
eggs, and other ingredients, pour inte well-buttered littl 
cups, and bake in a moderate oven from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, 

Suffolk-Cuke.—One pound of flour, well dried, half a 
pound of sugar, mixed well with the flour, half a pound 
of butter, five eggs, half a pound of currants, one teaspoon- 
ful of orange-flower water; drop them on a tin, 

PICKLES, BTC. 

Sour Plwas.—Take three pounds of late damsons. Rub 
off the bloom, prick the plums with a needle, and cut the 
stalks short. Take as much vinegar as will cover, measure 
it, and for each pint allow a pound and a half of sugar, 
three blades of mace, one stick of cinnamon, and half a 
teaspoonful of allspice. Boil the vinegar with the spice, 
pour it through a strainer over.the plums, and let them 
stand for twentyfour hours, The next day, boil the vinegar 
and pour it over the fruit, and afterward put it on the fire 
with the plums to simmer for a few minutes, Cover close 
down whilst hot. These sour plums may be used with 
roast mutton or with hare, instead of red-currant jelly. 
Strictly speaking, they are more suited for a purpose of this 
kind than they are for eating with cold meat. 

Cucumbers. —Peel the cucumbers, .cut them lengthwise 
into quarters, remove the seeds, and divide the quarters into 
slices half an inch thick, Put the cucumber into a bowl in 
layers, and sprinkle powdered salt plentifully over each 
layer, shaking it occasionally, and let it lie for eight hours. 
At the end of this time, drain away the brine, put the 
cucumber into jars, with some whole pepper and one or two 
bay-leaves. Fill the jars with vinegar which has been boiled 
and allowed to get cold, cork the jars securely, and tie 
bladder over the corks, 

Nasturtium - Seeds.—Nasturtium -seeds, if gathered when 

. small and pickled, form an excellent substitute for capers, 
so constantly required in making sauce. Put the seeds, as 
they are gathered, into a jar, cover them with vinegar 
which has been boiled with salt—a handful to a quart— 
and allowed to get cold. When the jar is full, cork it 
down, tie bladder over the cork, and stor¢, Unless the 
seeds are kept well covered with vinegar, they will be 
spoiled. Radish-pods may he pickled like nasturtium-seeds. 

To Pickle Damsons or Cherries.—To five pounds of fruit, 
put three of sugar, one quart of vinegar, two ounces of 
cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and half an ounce of mace. 
Boil all the spice with the vinegar, and pour it, boiling, 
over the fruit. Boil the vinegar and scald the fruit six 
times. 

Miut-Vinegar.—Take pepper or spearmint leaves; wash 
them, and put them into a large-mouthed bottle; fill the 
bottle with vinegar; have a cork that fits closely. Let 
this stand for three weeks; then pour it through a muslin 
cloth intg a clean bottle, and it is ready for use. 

Tincture of Roses: a Valuable Perfume.—Take the leaves 
of the common rose, place them just as they are into a 
large-mouthed bottle ; pour some good spirits-of-wine over 
them, seal the bottle closely, and let them remain in a dry 
place for a month or two. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

A Lost Art is what we shall presently be forced to say 
in regard to letter-writing, unless our busy age pay more 
attention to its cultivation. Even women nowadays, half 
the time, content themselves with sending postal-cards—an 
enormity, if not a positive crime, except in the case of 
wanting a supply of coal or sending a hasty order to the 
grocer. In former centuries, ladies made themselves cele- 
brated just by their letters, In England, Lady Mary Mon- 

; in France, Madame de Sevigné, stand perhaps most 
Von. XCL_-81. ie iat 





prominent ; but there are scores of others whose epistles are 
models of grace, tact, and eloquence, and keep a great 
charm for the reader even in our day. 

Women should not let that most delightful accomplish- 
ment die out: for it is one, to a great extent. We have 
kuown ordinarily-gifted persons who had so thoroughly 
cultivated the faculty that their letters were far more enjoy- 
able than the epistles of people who, though possessing 
higher mental endowment, had neglected the acquirement 
of the art. 





HINTS UPON GARDENING. 


BY A. GILOFRE. 

By the first week in June, all planting out should be 
done, and afterward the plants should be carefully watched, 
watered, and sheltered as each case may require. 

Bulbs that have not ripened their leaves to be taken. up, 
each with a good ball of earth, and planted in some vacant 
place, that they may fully ripen It is necessary to do this 
both for need of space and to prevent injury to the bulbs by 
digging. This should be done in damp weather. 

Whenever watering is necessary, the collars of plants 
should be unwetted; only wet round the roots, and this 
sufficiently for their extremities to take the water. 

Liquid manure-water should be given only to plants that 
are in active growth and flowering profusely; then it 
should be bestowed without stint, and, instead of applying 
the water round the stem of the plant, give it at a little 
distance therefrom, that the rootlets may have the benefit. 
A little sprinkling over the leaves with pure tepid water 
from a fine water-pot benefits the plants in dry weather. 

Manure-water fit for all ornamental gross-feeding plants : 
One pound of good guano, dissolved in thirty gallons of 
water ; then tie a spadeful of soot in a thin bag, and let it 
soak in the manure-water for twentyfour hours. Then 
draw off the water in a clear state, and it is fit for use. 

Manure-water for chrysanthemums and other flowers: 
Half an ounce of sulphate of ammonia to a gallon of water. 

Plant out tender annuals, and sow for succession ten 
weeks’ stocks, Virginian stocks, and others. 

Carnations and pinks to be propagated by layers and cut- 
tings. A little salt is excellent, used in the compost, which 
should be of a substantial nature.” The carnation is a hardy 
biennial, and the other a perennial. The pipings never 
bloom the first year. 

Sweet-williams of the double kind and double wall- 
flowers to be propagated by layers and cuttings or slips, 

Cuttings of myrtles and pansies will thrive if, about the 
middle or third week in June, slips or cuttings of the 
present year’s wood be planted. 

Hydrangeas, fuchsias, and China roses, the same as myrtle. 

Geranium - cuttings root best when placed in ground 
shaded only from the hot mid-day sun ; they do much better 
under this treatment than if put under glass. 

The following is clipped from ‘‘Gardening Illustrated”: 
“For continual bloom and freeness from disease, gerani- 
ums grown as standards are not to be excelled. It takes 
two or three years, and a good deal of patience, to train a 
geranium to four or five feet high, with a good head; but, 
when achieved, it thoroughly repays itself. A Vesuvius 
geranium grown by me some years ago is now a standard 
six feet high, giving a profusion of bloom eight months in 
the year. During the summer months, last year, it had 
forty to fortyfive fair trusses of bloom—this was outdoors— 
and continued giving a few trusses up to the beginning of 
this year. It has only been potted three times during its 
growth, and always has plenty of liquid manure while in 
flower. A good subject to commence with is a lanky gera- 
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nium that has survived the winter—such as is generally 
to be found in most collections. Carefully pinch off any 
side-shoots there may be, and repot in a fairly-rich compost ; ° 
the stem should be tied to a stout stick, and made as straight 
as possible. Now all that is necessary is to nip off all side- 
shoots and flower-buds the moment they appear, and give, 
twice a week, liquid manure. When sufficiently tall, pinch 
off the top, which will at ounce induce laterals ; it will ther, 
with judicious training, form a good head, and, when this is 
achieved, it can be allowed to bloom. The growth will ‘be 
greatly retarded if the plant is allowed to flower before the 
training-process is over ; in fact, it will simply take twice as 
long to arrive at anything like a standard. I might sug- 
gest that geraniums grown in this way, sunk in the lawn, 
would be a good substitute for standard roses, as the latter 
do not do well, as # rule, in a town garden.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Use or TEA aND Corrre.—With regard to the con- 
sumption of tea and coffee, and how far the digestive organs 
are affected by them, there can be no doubt that, in the work- 
ing-classes in our great towns, and especially amongst the 
women, dyspepsia is very frequent: and there is every 
reason to belicve that this is owing to the free consumption 
of tea that has stood for a half-hour or longer, or has been 
kept on the hob. Boiling water ought to be poured on the 
tea-leaves in the tea-pot, which ought then to be placed on 
the table; and the tea ought never tu be allowed to stand 
longer than ten minutes—if so long. Even then, it is not 
advisable to drink more than two small cupfuls of such tea. 
The beverage ought not to be drunk within an hour before 
a meal—except it be on first waking in the morning, when, 
to many persons, it is an aid to digesti nor i diatel 
after dinner or a heavy lunch, as it frequently produces 
flatulence or gastric catarrh. Tea-dinners, or tea with 
meat, are very unwholesome, and often upset persons whose 
digestion is naturally weak. 

Tea-drinking, it is well known, causes sleeplessness and : 
tremor of the hands, and masks the effect of overwork in 3 

tudi bjects of sedentary habit. As the drinking of § 
strong overbrewed tea is very general among the poor, and } 
as good tea, owing to the fashion amongst the upper class, 
is even now drunk to excess, dyspepsia caused thereby is as 
great as ever. 

Coffee is very often consumed with tobacco between meals 
—a habit which has been known to cause severe gastric 
catarrh, until both luxuries have been given up. Coffee 














usual puff over the tournure. The bodice has a plaited 
vest of the material, or surah to match. It is rounded in 
front, where it is finished by a small flat bow. The back 
is pointed. High collar, finished by a bow. Tight coat- 
sleeves, fulled into the shoulder. Hat of Milan braid, 
trimmed with fieldflowers and blue ribbon. 

Fic. 11.—Yacutine-Costume, oF CREAM-WHITE FLANNEL, 
The underskirt is perfectly plain. The overdress opens on 
the right side to the waist; hangs straight. Both back and 
front are trimmed with rows of dark-blue braid. The 
opening between the back and front is trimmed with five 
rows of wider braid, forming the panel. The fullness of 
the overskirt is laid in plaits around the waist. The 
whole effect is long and straight. The jacket opens over 
a plaited underwaist, to which is attached the wide sailor- 
collar, which is made of dark-blue velvet edged with white 
braid. Quffs to match. Plaited velvet forms the waistband. 
Sailor-hat of straw, trimmed with velvet band and loops, 
into which are fastened two anchors of silver. Band of 
velvet, fastened by'a similar anchor, pletes this costu 

Fie. t11.—Watkina-Dress, OF Peari-Gray AND PLAID 
Suran. The underskirt is of the plaid surah, plain in 
front, kilt-plaited at the back. The overdress is bordered 
with the plaid, falls straight down the left side, turns over 
just past the front, and the fullness is draped to give the 
effect of a half-peint. The back-drapery is also bordered 
with the plaid surah, arranged to fall in two points over 
the kilted underskirt. Jacket opens over a plaid vest. 
Rolling collar of plaid, fastening over the vest. Coat- 
sleeves with cuffs of plaid. .High hat of fancy straw, 
trimmed with poppies and grass. 

Fig. 1v.—Vistt1ina- Dress, oF DaRK Bive aNpD RED 
Suran. The underskirt is of red surah, edged by a narrow 
ruffle, and trimmed with two flounces of écru Spanish lace, 
The overdress and bodice are of the blue surah, either ° 
plain or striped with pin-stripes of red. Full apron-front. 
Straight breadths at the back, puffed over the tournure. 
The bodice is pointed back and front, with a V-shaped vest 
of the red surah, plaited and edged with a narrow lace to 
match the skirt. Coat-sleeves, with cuffs of lace over the 
red surah. Straw hat, faced with red velvet, and trimmed 
with loops of écru ribbon and fieldflowers. 

Fie. v.—Visitine - Dress, OF BrocapEp Siik, ry Two 
SuapeEs or He.iotrore. The underskirt is perfectly plain. 
The overdress in front forms a long point very much plaited 
up on both sides. Back-drapery long and very full. The 
sides are filled up with é6cru lace and loops of ribbon. The 
bodice has a full vest of écru lace. Elbow-sleeves, trimmed 
with lace and small bows of ribbon. High ’ at, of Milan 





is also less tolerated than tea by persons suffering from } straw, faced with heliotrope velvet, and trimmed with velvet 


nausea due to debility or excess of diet. 

Cocoa and chocolate are nutritious drinks; but, like all 
other hot fluid, such as soup, they may cause or increaso 
dyspepsia when drunk in a quantity at a time. 

All these drinks, however, although they upset the digest- 
ive function, if i derately indulged in, never produce 
the very grave organic diseases universal among the intem- 





been alleged by some eminent medical authorities that the 
chronic dyspepsia which excessive tea and coffee drinking 
is known to cause is one of the origins of chronic disease 
of the kidneys. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fic. 1.—APTrERNOON- TOILETTR,, OF PALE-BLvuE NvunN’s- 
Ve1Line.—The underskirt is plain in front. The sides and 
back are in deep kilt-plaits. A narrow plaiting edges the 
skirt. The overskirt is long in front, plaited up high at 
the sides, The back is similar, with the addition of the 


ribbon and ostrich-tips to match. 
Fie. v1.—Hovuse-Dress, or Brive Fovunarn, Sporrep 
1mm Waite The underskirt is arranged in fall wide 
double box-plaits; while the drvp»ry is crossed high on the 
left sido, and fastened at the back underneath the bodice, 
A wide white silk ribbon is tied round the waist—the ends 
falling in front, in the manner shown. The bodice is 


chemisette in soft white silk, the narrow tucks on either 
side being carefully sewed by hand. The gathered centre- 
piece of this chemisette is formed of white lace, daintily 
embroidered in porcelain-blue thread. The same lace is 
used to form the cuffs, with which the sleeves are turned 
back. Two p terie-ornaments, in blue and white, 
finish off the ends of the white silk ribbon sash. 

Fig. vit.—Watk1no-Dness, oF StriPeD SumMER WOOLEN, 
1x Two SmapEs or Gray. The skirt is laid in deep kilt- 
plaits all around. The overdrapery is arranged to form a 
shawl-shaped tunic in front. At the back, the stripes are 





perate imbibers of alcoholic liquor. Nevertheless, it has : with fevers down to the waist, 20 as to show a dainty 


on the bias. The drapery falls straight in the centre, turns 
cver at the sides, like a revers. A fringe of silk or fine 
crewel is tied into the edge of the tunic, the mantelet, and 
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the short end of the back-drapery. The bodice is of plain 
material to match, short, and pointed back and_ front. 
Mautelet scarf-shaped, trimmed with fringe same as skirt. 
Bonnet of straw, trimmed with velvet and short ostrich- 
tips. Coronet-front of velvet, with fancy buckle. 

Fig. virt.—WaLkine on Housr Dress. The skirt is of 
red surah, bordered with a narrow plaiting. The over- 
dress is of écru woolen crépon figured with red, or écru 
muslin figured, plaided, or striped with red. The tunic 
forms a panier on the left side. The long back is simply 
draped. Pointed bodice, slightly full in front. Elbow- 
sleeves, fulled into a narrow band. Bodice, sleeves, and 
collar ornamented with long loops-and-ends of red ribbon. 
Hat of écru straw, trimmed with poppies and long loops of 
red ribbon. 

Fig. 1x.—WaLKING-Dress, OF BLACK-AND-WHITE STRIPED 
Corton. The front of the skirt is covered with three kilted 
flounces. The upper part has small paniers, and the back 
a long straight drapery, plaited into the point of the bodice. 
The bodice is short on the hips, and pointed back and front 
—opening, in front, V-shape—with a wide collar of Bruges 
lace. Elbow-sleeves, with cuffs of lace. Hat of fancy 
white straw, faced with black velvet, and trimmed with 
ficldflowers. 

Fic. x.—Hovuss-Dress, oF PratN AND FicurEeD CHINA 
Sitk, 1n Two SuHapes or Hexiorropr. The skirt is of the 
figured silk, and is laid in deep kilt-plaite all around. The 
overdrapery falls in a full apron-front. At the back, it is 
looped in the centre, to form two points, displaying the 
underskirt. Bodice of the figured silk; pointed in front, 
over a plaited vest of the plain silk ; postillion-back. Coat- 
sleeves of the plain silk, with a falling puff of the figured 
at the top, fulled into the armhole. High standing collar 
of velvet, cuffs the same. 

Fig. x1.—SumMeEr Bopice, or Wurre Mutt, Wira Brack 
Vetvet Jacket. The bodice ‘is of soft white mull, nun’s- 
veiling, or China silk. It is laid in fine tucks, back and 
front: the edge forming the plaiting from under the ribbon 
belt. High collar, tied by passing a ribbon through a 
buttonhole at each end of the collar. Full sleeves, gathered 
into a wide band, which turns over. The jacket is of 
velvet, edged with a narrow jet or gold cord. Velvet 
ribbon for belt, and long loops-and-ends, 

Fias. x11 AND xu.—NeEw-StyLeE Bow ror Hair, new- 
style sleeve for wrapper or house-jacket. 

Fig. x1v.—WaLkING-Dress, OF PLarp AND Piatn, Rep 
AND BivE Corron on Barrep Musuin. The skirt is of the 
plaid, in deep kilt-plaits. The overskirt, also of the plaid, 
formsa full short apron-front, with the back-drapery slightly 
puffed over the tournure, then falls straight to the edge of 
the skirt. Plaited bodice of plain blue, belted at the waist. 
High standing collar of the plaid, tied with a large necktie 
made of the plaid material. Elbow-sleeves, with long 
Suéde gloves. Hat of dark red and blue straw, faced with 
blue velvet,‘and trimmed with loops of velvet ribbon and 
buckle of cut steel. 

Fic, xv.—Hovuse-Dress, or Nun‘s-Veiwine, In Two 
SHADES OF ONE CoLor, oR IN ConTRasTING Cotors, The 
skirt is of the lighter shade, and has ten or twelve rows of 
narrow braid or ribbon. The overskirt is simply caught up 
high on the left side, under the pointed bodice. The back- 
drapery falls straight, is open at the sides, and the ribbon 
waistband passes under the fullness at the back of the 
bodice. The back of the bodice is slightly fulled at the 
waist, between the side-seams. The front of the bodice 
opens over a vest of the same material as the underskirt. 
The plaited revers on the bodice are of the same material 
as the bodice and overskirt. Coat-sleeves fulled in at the 
shoulders, 

Figs. xvi AND.XVI1.—COLLAR AND SLEEVE, trimmed and 
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Fie. xviu.—Fanex Hat, or Matze-Cotorep Srraw. 
The brim is lined with dark-blue velvet. The crown is 
yeiled in spotted maize tulle, and trimmed with maize- 
colored ribbon and cornflowers. 

Fig. x1x.—Fancy Bonnet, or PALE-Pink Cripr, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and pale-green leaves and grass. 

Fig. xx,—Turpan-Hat, or Fancy Strirep TuLie, with 
trimming of velvet or soft silk and grass. 

GeneRaL Remarks.—The popular combination -dresses 
promise to be those of cashmere over skirts of silk. These 
will be light in weight, therefore suitable for either house 
or street, Made up plainly, they will be very inexpensive ; 
but may be more elegant, if elaborately trimmed with 
fringe and made up over moiré skirts. 

Jackets and scarf-maniles are the most dressy wraps. 
Jackets are made to open in front over vests, with revers 
thrown back like a gentleman’s-coat. Some are plain, 
stitched, or bound with silk braid; others are elaborately 
braided with gold galloon or worsted braid. 

Bonnets are still small, with the trimming piled up high in 
front High slender bows of two, or even three, colors are 
sometimes mixed with some long-stemmed flowers; but the 
trimming must have some reference to the dress with which 
it is to be worn. 

Fancy braid in mixed straw will be very fashionable for 
everyday-wear. 

Dressy bonnets are made of lace and dotted tulle, and 
trimmed with flowers and loops of ribbon. 

Turbans of either lace or straw will be worn by yeung 
ladies. A black lace turban with jet brim, trimmed with 
a cock’s-plume and some black moiré ribbons tied together 
with pale blue or green or rose-color. Other turbans, of 
cloth or straw, will be simply trimmed to match the 
costume, 

India and Tussore silk, in stripes and flowered designs on 
plain ground, will be very popular for the summer season , 
as they are both cool and durable. 

For street-dresses, the skirts are still worn very short, with 
long straight drapery. 

Parasols and coaching-umbrellas are infinite in variety. 
Black satin and silk, edged with lace, for dressy street-wear. 
White and écru China silk, much trimmed with lace, for 
fashionable driving, etc., etc. The coaching-umbrellas are 
mostly of changeable silk, with handsomely-carved sticks ; 
although some are striped or bordered with a contrasting 
color. ‘ 

Black lace dresses will be much in vogue for dressy 
occasions, Not only piece-lace, but lace flouncing, both 
wide and narrow, will be employed upon these dresses. 
A black lace skirt may have a corsage of velvet, either 
black or of a bright or light color. 

Richelieu and Directoire are the names given to the latest 
imported shoes from Paris. These proclaim a decided 
diminution of heel, and tendency to increased squareness 
of toe, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cxamps. 

The most extraordinary innovation of the present season 
is certainly to be found in the colored undergarments for 
ladies. The very latest novelty in this line is to have all 
articles of lingerie in very fine cambric in some delicate or 
brilliant color, profusely trimmed with écru-colored imita- 
tion Valenciennes lace. One set that I have seen was in 
shrimp-pink cambric of very fine quality, and another in 
Ophelia-lilac. White cambric, striped with narrow lines in 
marine-blue or dark-red, or figured with tiny horse-shoes in 
those colors, are made up with edgings of real Valenciennes 


edged with narrow picot-edged ribbon, Suitable for almost $ and have a row of small holes at the top of the garment, 


any kind of summer dress, 


a 


finished in buttonhole-stitch in cotton of the color of the 
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stripes or figures. Through these holes is drawn a very 
narrow white ribbon, edged with either red or blue. On 
the colored garments, the owner’s monogram is worked in 
white thread, and on the printed white-grounded cambric 
the monogram or initials are worked in red or blue thread 
to match the figure. Under-vests in ribbed-silk webbing 
come in colors to match the colored cambric undergarments. 
The satin corset and taffeta petticoat must also be of the 
same hue. 

The uewer toilettes of the season are largely composed of 
plaids, intermixed with plain materials, but the plaids are 
in very plain subdued colors, the more brilliant combina- 
tions of crimson and blue and green being scrupulously 
avoided. The most popular is a large cross-bar of dark 
lines on a plain surface, such as black on steel-gray, white 
on black, or dark-red on marine-blue. Of the barred ma- 
terial are composed the corsage and overskirt, the plaited 
underskirt being in a plain stuff of the hue of the ground- 
work. The material for the corsage and sleeves is cut bias, 
which does away with much of the unbecomingness of the 
large squares for the figure ; but for a stout wearer a corsage 
of the plain material is to be recommended ; it is less stylish, 
but will certainly be more becoming. 

A jacket of plain cloth, matching the chief color of the 
dress precisely, completes the costume for wear on chilly 
days or in the evening. On warm days, no wrap at all is 
necessary, when the walking-dress is in an opaque solid 
material. Cashmere is not much in vogue this spring, a 
preference being shown to rougher and cooler material. It 
is always in good style, however, and makes up to advan- 
tage with satin and small-patterned brocade to an extent 
that its rivals do not seem capable of emulating. I have 
seon a very pretty dress in steel-gray cashmere, intermixed 
with draperies and revers in silver-gray Sicilienne, embroid- 
erod with dark-gray floss-silk and steel and crystal beads, 
the effect being charming. Foulards and pongees are also 
very much worn, the former chiefly with dark grounds over 
which are scattered large nondescript designs. Surah, made 
up with an underskirt of small-patterned brocade, forms a 
durable and elegant summer costume. * The corsage is in 
surah, with cuffs and vest of the brocade. The skirt of 
brocade is made plain and full, with a narrow plaiting of 
surah set underneath the hem, The breadths ‘of brocade 
part in one seain at the right side to the waist, to show three 
flat plaits of surah sect underneath the opening. A similar 
opening on the left side, reaching only to the knee, is filled 
in in a similar manner with plaits of surah. Flat scarf- 
draperies of surah at the back and panier-draperies at the 
sides. The surah and brocade must match exactly in color. 
Black lace skirts are now arranged for diuner-toilettes or 
watering-place dresses, with a corsage and train in black 
faille. The latter is cut square at the end, and is drawn 
back so as to show an elaborate ornamentation in chains 
and rosettes of jet placed at the right side of the lace skirt. 
The corsage is made with a deep basque, and has a vest in 
crossing folds of pale-pink or pale-blue or yellow faille, and 
also a military collar and narrow cuffs of the colored faille. 
This vest forms a deep point in front, the corsage being cut 
at either side in a point of the same depth. This style of 
dress is very effective in velvet. 

Apron-overskirts in gold or in silver lace aro much used 
on satin ball-liresses in combination with wide bands of 
feather-trimming. One of these dresses had the train in 
pale-yellow satin and the skirt-front and corsage in white 
satin. Over the skirt-front was draped an apron-overskirt 
in gold lace, attached at one side by a cluster of pale-yellow 
plumes. A wide band of curled ostrich-feather trimming 
of the same hne was set upon the hem. The corsage of 
white satin had revers of ycllow satin at the square open- 
ing, and two little pointed pieces of the same material 
formed each sleeve. A cluster of pale-yellow plumes was 
set on the left shoulder, and a similar one in the hair. The 














same dress was repeated in pale silver-gray satin and silver 
lace for an older wearer. 

White crape is very much used for summer evening- 
dresses, For young girls, the pretty fashion of a low-necked 
and short-sleeved lining to a transparent white or black 
dress has been revived. Some tulle and gauze evening- 
dresses, for small soirées and dinners, have been made up 
in this style, which is especially practicable for watering- 
place dresses in our warm climate. 

The new summer materials are some of them very pretty, 
and especially a silk gauze dotted with large spots in che- 
nille, and a very elegant material in alternate stripes of 
black siik gauze and black lace. This latter novelty is also 
shown in white. 

Black lace flounces are a good deal worn on underskirts, 
but the wide black lace nets are less popular. The newest 
colors are a brick-red and a reddish-brown called “‘rust- 
color,” both of which combine well with marine-blue or 
black. 

A new delicate shade of gray, even paler than silver-gray, 
is called ‘‘ Titania,” and will be charming for evening- 
wear. All shades of gray are very fashionable, and a little 
care in choosing them, so as to find the shade exactly suited 
to the complexion of the wearer, is alone necessary to 
insure a success with this eminently-refined and artistic 
color. 

There is nothing especially new or striking in the way of 
millinery. The small capote, in straw or lace or in a net-, 
work of jet beads, continues to rule the fashion of the 
hour. Some very pretty toques are shown, with the crown 
composed of an artistically-twisted scarf of pale-pink or 
cream-white crépe-de-Chine, the border being in black vel- 
vet, and two black pen-feathers set at one side forming the 
sole trimming. Bonnets entirely composed of violets or of 
forget-me-nots, with a pompon of gauze ribbon, of the same 
color as the flowers, set in the front of the brim, are shown 
for evening-wear. One of the prettiest of these flower- 
1 ts was composed of pale-yellow pansies. The seed- 
vessels of the dandelion, imitated in silver and set in a tuft 
of silver foliage, form an elegant aigrette for the side of a 
bonnet or to wear in the hair. 





Lucy H. Hoover. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Cuiip’s Dress, or Brown SERGE AND WHITE 
TENNIS- FLANNEL. The skirt of brown serge is plaited 
on to an underwaist. The blouse is of flannel, with cuffs, 
revers, and collar of brown serge. Two-inch-wide ribbon 
ties the blouse in front. Hat of plaited muslin, trimmed 
with rosettes of brown ribbon. 

Fic. 1.—Girw’s Dress, oF PLAIN AND StripepD WooLeN. 
The skirt is of serge, and is sewed to a linen undervest. 
It may be kilted or gathered. The blouse is of striped 
tennis-flannel, finished at the waist with an elastic, like a 
boy’s sailor-blouse. Collar, shoulder-straps, and deep cuffs 
of velvet. 

Fic. 111.—Grrwt’s Dress, or Navy-Bive Serer, trimmed 
with graduated bands of claret velvet. The collar and cuffs 
are also of velvet. The sash is of serge-silk. 

Fia. 1v.—Gi1r1’s Dress, or SrRiPED AND PLAIN WOOLEN. 
The skirt is full and of striped material. The plain drapery 
has a striped border, The waistcoat, revers, and cuffs are 
all of the stripe. 

Fic. v.—Gint’s Hat, or Navy-Bive Straw, trimmed 
with high stiff loops of blue and dark-red ribbon. 
gilt pins ornament the band-and-loops. 
with navy-blue velvet. 

Fic. vi.—Girw’s Hat, or Ecru Straw, trimmed with 
wide ribbon of brown and écru, mixed. The ribbon is laid 
in soft folds around the crown, and a large bow ornaments 
the front. The gilt pins are placed in the knot of the bow. 


Fancy 
The brim is lined 
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